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\ earn FIND Rhythm Touch a wonderful asset in 
teaching your students to type. 


Smooth, rhythmic key action, and Underwood's per- 
fectly-balanced keyboard, encourages students to step 


up typing speed. It helps them do more work... 
better work... with less fatigue. 


Rhythm Touch is an exclusive Underwood De Luxe 


feature...the final touch in typing achievement. 


Key your students’ typing to rhythm... with Rhythm 
Touch. Your local Underwood representative will 
gladly demonstrate it...call him today. 
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This Month 


SUSAN DOCKEN- 
DORFF was in kin- 
dergarten in Mad- 
ison, Wis., when 
the cover photo 
was taken several 
vears ago. Our 
art editor is so 
charmed by her 
picture that he 
thinks we'll want 
her as cover girl 
again about a decade from now! 

1 HE photo was taken by Jay E. Minnich. 
It was secured for THE JOURNAL thru the 
cooperation of Margaret Parham of the 
Madison schools. 


“Systematic and deliberate denials of 
basic human rights,” says @ormer Secretary 
of State George C. Marshali,4'lie at the root 
of most of our troubles and@threaten the 
work of the United Nations.” As teacher 
and as citizen, you will wish to study the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
on this month’s centerspread. 


WHAT KIND OF DISCIPLINE BUILDS DEMOCRACY? 


NEITHER THIS --- 





BUT THIS 
TuHeE article by Mr. Pflieger and Miss 
Weston gives us a long-sought opportunity 
to use these drawings from We Can Have 
Better Schools by Maxwell S. Stewart, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 112. 


Next Month 


Wittiam G. Carr will report on the 
Unesco conference in Cleveland. 


Evrr wonder about good practices in pro- 
fessional ethics as applied to instruction? 
Watch for an article on this subject. 
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BOGGED down with committee work on 


st lection ? 


reac I 
you with 


WiNSTON’S staff can help 
monographs and vocabulary 
studies for the famous Easy GrowrH IN 
Reapinac. Write WINSTON LASHES. 


a 
POCAHONTAS’ wedding day—335 vears 
ago this April j—recalls childhood’s lost 
sense of major disappointment upon learn- 
ing that the surname of the John who wed 
the Indian Princess was Rolfe, not Smith. 
ne 
ser" ee MIND your arithmetic. What would 
life be without arithmetic but a sense of 
horrors?” a famous English essavist said 
to a little girl more than a hundred vears 
ago. Today, his counsel still holds, and we 
know of no better way for little virls hoy Ss. 
too) to follow through than via the popu- 
lar ARITHMETIC WE Use Series, Grades 1-9. 
a 
DEATH rides the highway at the rate of 
40° of an entire vear’s traffic deaths and 
350% of injuries On week-ends. 
ae 
LEATHER —alligator from South America, 
ostrich from South Africa, morocco from 
England, pin seal from Alaska, sadd/e from 
the | 


one famous wallet 


. S.—these are sources of supply for 
manufacturer. Our 
NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHIES cover still a 
wider territory and many great industries. 
OPI 
CIRCUS a la Ringling began 65 vears ago 
Tosy TyLer, 
by James Otis, published four years before 


as a traveling wagon show. 


that, is still the best circus story ever 
written. Available in The WINSTON CLEAR- 
Type Poputar CLassics. 
PIF 

NANCY’S WORLD is that of a real child 
in a real first grade. It is the apropos title 
of the first book in the new WINSTON 
SOcIALSTUDIES SERIES. Mary Willcockson 
is the author; Dr. Roy A. Price, chief 


consultant. pitiuitie 


ANTIBIOTIC, Benelur, genocide, Atabrine, 
jee p, FM bruce llosis video,alle rgy. All these 
new words may be 
found in THe WIns- 
TON Dictionary, Col- 
lege Edition, the only 
dictionary that makes 
for easy reference by 


* qEACHERS Meo, 


® 


~ 7 
‘2 qu* 
NATION'S ad 


incorporating in the 
body of the book new 
words as they come 
into usage. 


The Jolu. C. Winston. Company 
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The New 





TIEGS- 
ADAMS 


Social Studies 
Series 


Combines Vital Information 
with Real Guidance and Practice 
in Democratic Living 


This new, well-integrated social- 
studies program for grades 1-9 draws 
on geography, history, Civics, eco- 
nomics, and citizenship to give boys 
and girls a full and inspiring picture 
ol the principles, institutions, origins, 
growth, and problems of the Ameri- 
Call people. 


From the very beginning it imbues 
the child with the demécratic spirit 
and guides him in using democratic 
procedures. 


Vow available—Vhree attractive col- 
orful books for the early grades. 
Fleanor Thomas, author. Other titles 
to tollow. Write to 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


New York 11 
Columbus 16 


Boston 17 Atlanta 3 


Dallas 1 


Chicago 16 


San Francisco 3. Toronto 5 
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Mews and Lrends 


» Attendance for the three regional conferences of the 
American Association of School Administrators moved toward 
a new record with more than 10,000 persons participating in 
the first two conferences at San Francisco, February 20-23, 
and St. Louis, February 27-March 2. The final regional con- 
ference was in Philadelphia, March 27-30. 


The Associated Exhibitors presented the American Educa- 
tion Award for 1949 to Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, state 
superintendent of public instruction, Olympia, Wash. The 
award is made annually “in recognition of outstanding con- 
tributions made in the broad field of education.” 


Mrs. Wanamaker has served as state superintendent of 
public instruction in the state of Washington since 1941 and 
during 1946-47 was president of the NEA. 


® Half the nation’s school children stand to benefit in 
terms of better education if Congress approves $300,000,000 
in federal aid to public schools, a panel of nine eminent edu- 
cators agreed during the Mid-Western Regional Conference 
of the AASA in St. Louis February 27-March 2. 


The group, in reply to queries by reporters, waved aside the 
“bugaboo” of federal control of schools. On the contrary, 
they agreed, federal money will mean even less federal con- 
trol because it will strengthen local school systems when dis- 
tributed thru the states as called for in $246. 


President James Bryant Conant of Harvard, in particular, 
discounted frequently-expressed fears that federal control 
would follow in the wake of governmental aid. 


Warned Worth McClure, executive secretary of the AASA: 
“With the decreased value of the dollar, increased costs, and 
population figures showing that five to 10 million more chil- 
dren will enter the public schools in the next six to 10 years, 
not even the richest state can see very far ahead on the financ- 
ing of its schools.” 


Commented Willard E. Goslin, AASA president and 
superintendent of schools in Pasadena, Calif.: “The choice is 
this: Will we as Americans take enough out of federal tax 
moneys to help operate on a decent basis the school institu- 
tions at the level where we and our children live?” 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, with 
a membership approaching six million, is supporting the fed- 
eral-aid bill because the organization feels that ‘the schools 


‘need immediate assistance,” Mrs. L. W. Hughes, president 


of the group, declared. 


The panel voiced satisfaction with the pending legisla- 
tion which, as now drawn, says the states shall spend the 
federal money as they legally and constitutionally spend their 
own funds. Members of the panel were in agreement that 
expenditure of the proposed federal funds should be for 
public schools only. 


Other panel members included: NEA President Mabel 
Studebaker; Superintendent Herold C. Hunt, Chicago; John 
K. Norton of Columbia University, chairman of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission; and Edgar Fuller, executive sec- 
retary of the National Council of Chief State School Officers. 


> The responsibilities of teachers in the present inter- 
national crises, according to the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the NEA and AASA, are greatly intensified by the 
prospect that the cold war will continue into the adulthood 
of children now in school. 
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The 20 members of the commission met in Washington 
March 11-12 to draft policies to guide educational planning 
in a period of international tension. Commission members 
agreed that the nation’s schools have an important role to 
play in helping the United States win the cold war against 
the Soviet Union. A full report of the commission’s studies 
on the subject is scheduled for release early this summer. 


Other publications planned by the commission include: 
[1] a book on moral and spiritual values in education; [2] a 
pamphlet stressing the need for better educational programs 
for children and youth of exceptionally high ability; and [3] 
a report on the role of research in education. 


® The vigorous opposition of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference to the enactment of $246 is expressed in an 
official statement which appears in the March 1949 issue of 
The Catholic Educational Review, pages 202-204. ‘Federal 
aid is needed,” the statement declares. “However, rather than 
accept a bill that denies bus rides and textbooks to thousands 
of nonpublic-school pupils, it would be better to have no 
legislation at all.’’ For present status of $246, see page 270. 


& More than 200 bills having some direct relation to edu- 
cation were introduced in the Congress during January and 
February. The subjects on which most bills have been offered 
include general federal aid to assist the states in meeting cur- 
rent costs of elementary and secondary schools, federal aid to 
assist the states in school construction, exemption of school 
admissions from the federal admission tax, extension of edu- 
cational services thru the Department of Agriculture, health 
and recreation, and public lands. 


During February and early March, many bills have been 
introduced calling for federal aid to help alleviate congested 
conditions in school districts. 


& “Education is the most important task before us,” 
declared President Truman, March 8, 1949, in an address at 
Rollins College, Fla. “The Congress should enact legislation 
authorizing federal grants to the states to assist in meeting 
the operating expenses of elementary and secondary schools. 
There is general agreement that such aid can be given without 
interference with state responsibility for the scope and content 
of the teaching.” 


& Frank Graham, president of the University of North 
Carolina since 1930, has been appointed US Senator from 
North Carolina, replacing J. Melville Broughton, who died 
in March. 

Dr. Graham has long been an outstanding citizen, having 
been a member of the War Labor Board, a member of the 
President's Commission on Civil Rights, and president of 
the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. He was a member 
of the President’s Advisory Committee on Education, which 
in 1938 reported in favor of federal aid to education. He was 
a member of the original NEA Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy thru Education. An abridgment of his ad- 
dress before the NEA Department of Higher Education ap- 
peared in THE JOURNAL for November 1948. 


& Altho called to Washington for temporary duty as 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Columbia’s President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower continues to use every opportunity to 
aid in the solution of major educational problems. 


As a new member of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, he spent a day at NEA headquarters in early March 
as the group drafted policies to guide educational planning 
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in a period of continuing international tension. He also had 
on his calendar appearance at the AASA in Philadelphia 


In a letter to Columbia University alumni in February, 
he gave this salute to the teaching profession 


“I believe that the teacher is about the most important 
person in American society. He ought to be generously paid 
and there ought to be many more of him. 


“The Communists will always try to move in on the coun- 
try s school system, realizing that success would assure control 
of the country. The Communists have felt that they could 
have no better target than the underpaid school teacher. 


“They have been proved wrong. It is to the everlasting 
credit of our teachers that 99 and 99/100% have stood by 
their guns.” 


® Capable young people who wish to prepare for teach- 
ing would be granted s holarships to provide both tuition and 
living expenses by states and the federal government under 

plan recommended by the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education [an NEA department] at its an 
nual meeting held in St. Louis February 24-26. 


Voted down during debate on resolutions was a provision 
which would have required any recipient of such a scholar- 
ship to sign a pledge to teach two or more years. 


Four hundred presidents, deans, and other administrative 
officials from colleges in all parts of the nation participated 
in the association's first conference since the three leading 
national teacher-education groups merged at Atlantic City in 
1948 to form this group. 


ae association also went on record as favoring one cen- 

ral accrediting agency for institutions preparing teachers. 
eo voted that the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, which represents institutions prepar- 
ing approximately 75°, of the nation’s teachers, should be 
that agency 


& W.E. Peik, dean of the College of Education, University 
of Minnesota, was elected president, succeeding Walter E. 
Hager, president of Wilson Teachers College, Washington, 
D. C. The new vicepresident is President John G. Flowers 
of Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos. 
Dean L. D. Haskew, College of Education, University of 
Texas, and Dean Ernest O. Melby, School of Education, New 
York University, are new executive-committee members. 





® Postal rates would skyrocket if HR2945 should pass 
as introduced. Postal-card rates would go up from one cent to 
two cents; special rates to publications of nonprofit educa- 
tional and religious groups would disappear; secqnd-class 
periodic al rates would rise sharply as soon as the law took 
effect and then would go up 50% additional at the end of the 
year. The nationwide book rate—already too high—would 
increase from eight cents for the first pound plus four cents 
for each additional pound to nine cents plus six cents for 
each additional pound. This is an increase of 500% on the 
first pound over the bookrate of 1942. 


The effect of these rates on NEA would be to increase its 
total postage bill over $100,000 since the NEA is a large 
publisher of both books and periodicals. It would increase the 
cost to schools of all classroom books and periodicals using 
the mails. 


NEA is urging Congress that the bill be modified to provide 
more favorable rates for nonprofit educational and religious 
periodicals and for books and classroom periodicals. 


® Whether Communists should be allowed to teach 
in American colleges was argued on the March 1 Town Hall 
Meeting of the Air [ ABC network]. 
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Against the proposition were Raymond B. Allen, president 
of the University of Washington, which recently ousted two 
oy members because of Communist Party membership, 
and T. V. Smith, professor of philosophy at Syracuse Uni. 
versity. Proponents were Harold Taylor, president of Sarah 
Lawrence College, and Roger N. Baldwin, director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 


“I believe that if we begin excluding Communists,” Mr. 
Taylor reasoned, ‘‘we will end by excluding anyone who says 
anything provocative, unorthodox, or interesting. The teacher 
who dedicerstuls distorts truth according to the Communist 
line, or any other line, is a bad teacher and should be charged 
and tried by his colleagues as an individual who is profes. 
sionally incompetent, not as a member of a political party. 


Mr. Allen replied the University of Washington dismis- 
sals were ‘not an issue of civil liberties’ because ‘a Com. 
munist is not free.” “That,” the university head continued, 
“disqualifies him from professional service. Because he is 
not free, | hold that he is incompetent to be a teacher. Because 
he asserts a freedom he does not possess, I hold that he is 
intellectually dishonest.” 


“If itis proper to ban Communists,” Mr. Baldwin argued, 
“should we not apply the same rule to members of the Ku- 
Klux Klan, anti-Semites, white supremé ucists, fascist sym- 
pathizers, and Jehovah’s Witnesses? If so, should we not 
screen all teachers constantly for pure loyalty to American 
democracy and the search for truth as conceived, let us say, 
by the Un-American Activities Committee ? 


®& The Ad Hoc Committee To Lift the Ban on The Nation, 
[including such members as Archibald MacLeish, Thomas 
Mann, Eleanor Roosevelt, Sumner Welles, and Herbert H. 
Lehman], has submitted a supplement to its original Amicus 
Curiae Brief wherein they propose 


[1] That the present system of restrictive lists be dropped 
and that in their place be substituted the system of advisory 
lists in highschool libraries. This would be in accord with the 
provisions of.the Educational Law of New York State. 


2] That materials selected for school libraries should 
2 representative of the diverse points of view expressed in 
the entire range of responsibly published material. 


[3] On the basis of the principle referred to in point [2], 
selections for each school shall be made by each school on the 
basis of its needs and in accordance with the budgetary allo- 
cations to it. 


[4] That the authority for the selection of library material 
shall in each school be vested in the librarian, in consulta- 
tion with the principal, the department heads, subject teach- 
ers, and the studentbody. 


B® “We condemn acts of suppression by boards of edu- 
cation, administrators, or organizations as have occurred in the 
banning of The Nation, of Senior Scholastic, and Building 
America,” resolved the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development [an NEA department] at its annual 
meeting in February. 


> The Tennessee 1949 legislature provided an addi- 
tional $7,500,000 per year for support of the state minimum- 
salary schedule. The state department of education must write 
the schedule, with one condition set by the legislature—that 
the present minimum salary of $1530 for teachers with 
bachelor’s degrees be raised to at least $2000. 


® Fascism in Action, a volume designed to inform Ameri- 
can citizens concerning the insidious movement of fascism, 
was prepared by the Legislative Reference Bureau of the 
Library of Congress at the request of Wright Patman (D., 
Texas). Write your Senator or Congressm an for a copy. 
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HISTORIC WASHINGTON 


roger Just off the presses 


Fe 4 ae "= Fascinating History of the Na- 


tion's Capita! published by The 
Celumbia Historical Society of 
Washington D Cc Authentic 
reference book for schools, col- 
leges, libraries 


HISTORIC 
WASHINGTON > 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Historse Washington 





202 Commonwealth Building 








Art gallerie 


of the world 


brought to you through 


‘he Perry Pictures 


Beautiful 


sepia 
CENTS each 


size 5'2 x B 


reproductions 


Two 
Minimum order, 60 cents 


priced at only 


Why not send 60 cents TODAY for an attractive col- 
lection of 30 pictures on art, 





or for children? You will 
like them. They are 
popular with all 


homes Source | ages. 
material for teachers, students, | 56 - page CATA- 
writers, lecturers. 120 illustra- | ' 
tions, including rare prints LSSUE with 1600 
Handsome full-color cover. Price small illustrations 
$} postpaid. Special rates for | in it, and sample 
six or more copies. Address: | 


pictures for 25 ce ts 


in coin or stamps 
An education in 
Oma Pais Wee. itself. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 4, Malden, 


Massachusetts 
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/T CANT HAPPEN HERE 


WITH THE SPENCER SCHOLAR’S 
MICROSCOPE—THE MICROSCOPE 
pAeltR a feoltl F ici jee te ceke) + )icl, 






Standard Model 78B (Illustrated) 
PRICE ONLY $99.50 


Write for illustrated catalog to 


Dept. R140 


American @ Optical 


COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 








Educational authorities have requested a mi- 
croscope that would correct the conditions 
shown above... that would fnusvre results in 
the hands of novices ... that was simpler 
and more comfortable for students to oper- 
ate. The new Spencer Scholar’s Microscope 
departs from the conventional because it has 
been designed around these radical changes: 


BUILT TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
BUILT-IN CONTROLLED ILLUMINA- 
TION — Independent of daylight . 
opportunity for each student. 
COMFORT IN USE — Lower in height. . . 
used in reverse position . . 
and stage. 
STANDARD OPTICS — Identical to those 
used on more advanced Spencer Microscopes 
SINGLE FOCUSING ADJUSTMENT - 


Critical, rapid focusing 


° equal 


. Clear view of optics 


slower in move- 


ment than conventional rack and pinion. 
UNIT CONSTRUCTION — Optics and stage 
clips locked on. 


@ Tus feature of THE JOURNAL is an open 


forum for its readers. Ideas and opinions 
expressed here are those of the writers and 


not necessarily those of the NEA. 


From behind the Iron Curtain 


@ Tue following paragraphs are from a 
letter smuggled out of an Iren-Curtain coun- 
try. It was written by a teacher who received 
a CARE package thru the NEA’s Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund 


THE Communist Party—dependent on the 
Russians—demands that we join their party, 
applaud their speakers, enthuse over their 
program and politics: He who obeys is pro- 
moted as a reward. He who speaks his mind 
freely and expresses his disapproval is ar- 
rested for defaming democracy and spreading 
terror; his fate remains a mvstery 

Communism considers the masses as a 
horde of animals 


it is helping. It 


It robs—and announces that 
manacles all libertv—while 
preaching liberty. It forces the people into a 
military alliance to frighten the truly demo- 
cratic world—the Anglo-Americans—so that 
thev will leave it alone. 

The Communists have openly avowed that 
they wish to destroy the “reactionary” mass 
of office holders. Regular teachers are rapidly 
being replaced by trained Communists who 
have had only a short scholastic preparation 
and no pedagogical training. It is under- 
standable what kind of moral and cultural 
level such teachers will create! 


Mobilize for Peace 


WE MUsT organize to help prevent another 
war as we organized to help win the war. 
It is proposed that a research and coordinat- 
ing agency, to be known as the “Office of 
Human Relations and Education,” be set up. 

This would be fact-gathering, 
investigation, research, advisory, and service 
group reporting to the President, Congress, 
our UN representatives—and for certain prob- 
lems, such as military government, the Na- 
tional Defense Establishment. Its primary 
concern would be long-range national se- 
curity thru informational and educational 
means; for instance, more information to the 
Russian people. 


strictly a 


Broadly, this office would compile a roster 
of “social-science” personnel—historians, edu- 
cators, economists, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
sociologists—and radio, newspaper, and maga- 
zine people; writers; advertisers; clergy of all 
faiths; criminologists; “area” specialists; and 
all interested in or capable of making contri- 
butions toward the constructive solution of 
problems between people and nations. 

I believe that only by some such organiza- 
tion can we expand our present meager ef- 
fort and put the organized might of Ameri- 
can manpower, team work, and dollars into 
constructive force for national security.— 
PHILLIP R. WHEELER, Alexandria, Va. 

[Continued on page 249] 
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An ex-Gl goes back to see how 
Britain looks in peace time 











16 MM SOUND — 44 MINUTES 
RENTAL $6.00 — SALE $96.00 





















Apply 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 































ART BACKGROUND MATERIAL 


for Supervisor and Teacher 


“LEARNING MORE ABOUT PICTURES” 


by Royal B. Farnum 


An Art Appreciation Approach for 
Schools Grades 1-9, inc. Method, Picture Analysis, 
Biography, Integration Tables, etc., in this new, 
100-page book with illustrations, $1.50 per copy, 
less the usual discounts. 


Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, Conn. 


or your book dealer 


Elementary 








That you can now obtain a magazine completely 


| devoted to the subject children love most? 
| “ANIMAL LIFE” is a two-color, four-page, i!- 

lustrated, animal magazine for children in grades 
| 1 through 6. (9 issues—Sept. through May.) 

SUBSCRIPTIONS: 25 or more copies per month 
| (to one address), 3¢ per copy; fewer than 25, 5¢ 
| per copy. CLIP THIS AD TODAY and subscribe 
| for the 1949-50 school year! 


THE HUMANE SOCIETY OF 
THE CITY OF COLUMBUS 


22 East Gay Street Columbus 15, Ohio 


Enclosed find $.___for...copies per mo. @ 3¢ each 
$..--for...copies per mo, @ 5¢ each 
Name 


Street 


SS 


| > 
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[Continued from page 246] 
Public-Relations Need 


THE sincere plea entered by V. B. Moffett 
[February JoURNAL, page 86] for “some way 
to counteract” a school-versus-industry wage 
comparison adds to my zeal for improved 
public-relations training. Unfortunately, the 
extent of our college fare in this important 
field is limited to Hollywood publicity meth- 
ods at best—with dull surveys and reports of 
committees at worst. 

Children are a far more precious commod- 
ity than the coal, steel, or pig iron processed 
by industry. Permitting no comparisons, the 
public-relations man’s theme should be “How 
Good the Schools Are for You and 
Children.” 

Incidentally, when bad times catch up with 
us again, let’s not fall into that booby trap 
of making wage comparisons with the bar 
tender or the cop on the corner.—DON R. MC- 
MAHILL, teacher of journalism and public-re- 


lations Omaha High- 
school. 


Your 


chairman, Technical 


International Exchange 


ALTHO I believe an international exchange 
of teachers to be useful primarily from the 
point of view of educational methods, I also 
rate it highly in respect to general interna- 
tional understanding. Furthermore, I believe 
an exchange of textbooks would be of mutual 
assistance to our two countries. 

Owing to the tremendous task of Ameri- 
canization placed upon your schools, the most 
typical expression of the American way of 
life is found in your educational system. For 
other reasons, I believe 
equally typical expression of the national 
characteristics of Great Britain—ANN KEAN, 
organizing secretary, Institute of Education, 
Leicester, England. 


our system is an 


SEVENTEEN other exchangees besides me are 
here from other parts of the Empire. I have 
passed copies of the NEA JourNAL on to 
English, Scotch, South African, 
and Canadian teachers. 

I know of no better way to foster tolerance 
of differences, appreciation of problems or 
contributions peculiar to a section of the 
world, or realization of our common goals in 
education than thru exchange teaching. This 
is my second time. It is a very worthwhile 
investment for the teacher, school, commu- 
nity, and world.—ROSEMARIE WILSON, Vancou- 
ver, Canada. 


Australian, 


The Journal 


I ENJOY reading THE JouRNAL because it 
seems as if I were peeking thru a keyhole 
into another world where teachers feel and 
act as we Mexican teachers do. Perhaps I lack 
proper words to express myself, but read- 
ing the NEA JourNAL gives me new ideas 
and helps me in my school work.—ELizABETH 
c. de CAMPO, Puebla 313-A, Mexico, D. F. 


I was surprised to find so many Austrian 
stamps printed on the cover of the November 
copy, and I have been reading with great 
interest many of the articles. Particularly I 
am amazed by the impressive photographs 
of your NEA headquarters. 

I thank you also for sending a substantial 
number of books on education and books for 
children to the National Library 
—JOHANN STAUDINGER, Austria. 


in Vienna. 










PRACTICAL 
HANDBOOK 
for School 


Counselors 
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By CLIFFORD E. ERICKSON, 
Michigan State College 


ORGANIZED in the form of specific questions 
and answers, this newly published book covers 
every step in the counseling process, shows ex- 
actly what the procedures are, when they should 
be used, and who should initiate them. Do's and 
dont’s based on experience help in their use. 
Content and convenient form make the book a 
guide of great practical value to teachers and 
administrators with day-to-day responsibility for 
counseling, interviewing, testing, and guidance. 


$3.00 
CHILD GROWTH 
THROUGH EDUCATION 


@ Effective Teaching in the Modern School 


By GERTRUDE HILDRETH, Columbia Univ. 
Thousands of suggestions for class activities in 
this highly praised account of the new trends in 
educational practice, with special emphasis on the 
principles of organized learning and unified 
teaching. Presents a picture of realistic learning 
experiences at school, shows how the children 
take a hand in planning their school life. "A 
particularly welcome book . Examples taken 
from actual classrooms . .. add both clarity and 
reading interest to the text ''—Educational Out- 
look. 437 pages 4 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


By ROBERT E. L. FARIS, Univ. of Washington. 
The nature, causes, and consequences of disor- 
ganization in our social institutions . .. a keen, 
objective analysis especially valuable in these 
times of apparently rising disruption. The book 
weighs the effects of poverty, crime, vice, suicide, 
mental abnormality, mob violence, divorce, reli- 
gious’ and political ruin and corruption — then 
shows that the road isn't strictly ome-way by 
dealing with the social processes leading to re- 
Organization. Here is the understanding most 
needed in any attempt to cure the social and per- 
sonal evils resulting from breakdown. 481 er 


AMERICAN RURAL LIFE 


By DAVID EDGAR LINDSTROM, Univ. of Illinois. 
A comprehensive survey of modern rural life from 
the human and social point of view, throwing 
much needed light on the questions of government 
and education in rural areas. Presenting clearly 
thé problems of those areas, the book offers con- 
structive suggestions for their solution, as well as 
excellent illustrative material on the inter-relation- 
ship of urban-rural living. ". Particulatly 
interesting to educators."” — School Management. 
385 pgs. 92 Illustrations 13 tables $4.00 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS 


@ A Study of the Sense of Obligation 
By HARRY L. HOLLINGWORTH, Emeritus, 


Columbia Univ. Help in counseling students, 
understanding them, and promoting their emo- 
tional health. A psychologist explamms the prin 
ciples of moral conduct, considering a design for 
living that leads to happiness. Provides a scale 
for the measurement of ethical insight, with many 
suggestions for its practical use, and the outline 
of a course of ethical training. $3.50 


Books subject to educational discount. 
Write Dept. 7 for free 1949 folder listing books 
of interest to administrators and educators. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 E. 26th St. « New York 10, N. Y. 
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A Stylus for Every Need 


For illustrating, ruling, letter- 

















ing, writing. New roll-point 
stylus for handwriting. Three 
dual-point, 2-in-1 styli. De- 
signed for fast, easy use. ° 





Attractive colors for easy 
identification. 


But what about 
the Teacher’s Shortage? 


Because the schools are short of teachers, the teachers 





are short of time. That’s why it’s important to see that 
Many Styles ) 


of Letters and Numbers teachers are as free as possible for actual teaching. 


ree eee Soe ; To do this, many schools are cutting their teachers’ cler- 
plastic. Greater thickness for ‘ 
strength, easy handling. a ical load by using A. B. Dick mimeographs. These long- 


lasting machines provide fast, economical duplication of 

anything written, typed, or drawn. And they’ll continue 

to give those sharp, sight-saving copies for many years. 

To help meet your teacher shortage, be sure to see the 
complete new line of A. B. Dick mimeographs. For use 


with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 





“s Look in the phone book for your nearest A. B. Dick dis- 
Attractive Shades and ‘ ? . f 
Patderns tributor, or send in the coupon below for full details. 


Screen plates in new large 


size to dress up your mimeo- Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating 


graph work with shadings in Brings you all the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy op- 
many patterns. Sturdy plas- eration, and low overall cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. 


tic, restful amber color. 





oa . the first name in mimeographing 
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yy 4hit New Accessories Make Professional Looking Copies 


Drafting Table Precision 


Please send me more information on A. B. Dick mimeographs and new accessories. 
The Mimeoscope (R) illumi- 
nated drawing board helps 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NJ 449 
Pl Leh 720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 
you to fast, easy tracing, 
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Some Fundamentals of Pedagogy 


DUCATION is guided growth. We are 
f only beginning to learn how to manage 
it effectively. Most people even in the more 
advanced civilizations still suffer from some 
form of arrested development. But enough 
progress has been made to suggest immense 
possibilities yet to be realized. We shall best 
achieve the promise of education if we keep 
certain fundamentals ever before us. 

The first fundamental is for the teacher to 
know himself and to understand how every 
phase of his thinking and living plays upon 
his teaching. No one can teach more than he 
is. Children are quick to note the teacher's 
every like, indulgence, habit, or mannerism, 
every purpose and ideal. If he approaches his 
task with reserve strength and serenity of 
spirit, pupils benefit; if he is exhausted or ir- 
ritable, they suffer. If the teacher does not 
know himself and is not able to work out 
daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly routines 
that keep him at his best physically, mentally, 
and spiritually, he cannot expect the best re- 
sults in the development of character and 
personality in the children. As Horace Mann 
once wrote, ‘For the noble office of improving 
others, the first of the preparation is selfim- 
provement.” 

The second fundamental is to understand 
the growth and development of the child—to 
know him as an individual different from all 
others. Attitudes, feelings, purposes tend to be 
neglected because they are difficult to deal 
with. It is easier to teach a process in arith- 
metic than to arouse a will to honesty, easier 
to establish a mechanical skill than a moral 
purpose. In the teaching of psychology, there 
is sometimes a tendency to overemphasize con- 
ditioned reflexes. ‘The knowledge of how to 
condition reflexes gives great power over peo- 
ple as every dictator and advertiser knows, but 
it is disciplined aspirations, purposes, and 
ideals that have built civilization and must 


sustain it if it is to survive. The child mind can 
best be quickened to the higher values during 
its early years. It is because these early years 
are so important that the best-prepared teach- 
ers should be those dealing with young chil- 
dren. 

The third fundamental is to understand so- 
ciety, which is in a constant state of change and 
erowth. Our task as teachers 1s to seek to learn 
the laws of that growth and to educate in ac- 
cordance with them instead of against them. 
The ideal is a welldeveloped individual in a 
welldeveloped community where intelligence, 
goodwill, justice, and cooperation are the ac- 
cepted practice. ‘The customs, laws, institu- 
tions, and ideals which are developing in so- 
ciety have to be understood in relation to 
geographical and historical backgrounds. Each 
citizen has to be taught to assume his share of 
the common responsibility as a matter of duty. 
Without a high sense of duty and loyalty, our 
complex institutions cannot be maintained. 
The highest loyalty to an institution is the 
desire to improve It. 

The fourth fundamental is to use one’s 
knowledge of himself, of the individual pupil, 
and of society to bring about within the indi- 
vidual pupil an awakening to his own selfhood 
and individuality. This is something akin to 
conversion in religion. ‘The fact that we have 
no accepted name to describe this awakening 
and that we give more attention to a dozen 
less important phases of teaching is food for 
thought. The individual who is awakened to 
the opportunity and responsibility which he 
has in himself for the development of all his 
powers and their use in behalf of the common 
welfare of humanity will continue his educa- 
tion no matter when his formal schooling may 
end. The success of the teacher is best meas- 
ured by the number of persons he has inspired 
and awakened. 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, Fdito 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


* Better be right than popular. 


o 
‘e* 





* Teach children to be friendly 

* There is no learning without memory. 

% The greatest fact i life 1S growth. 

* Right action follows correct thought. 

* A grudge 1S too heavy a load for anyone to carry. 

* In a democratic country, the state is the people working 
together. 

* The liquor traffic is an eternal threat to personal and 
social security. 

% As conditions now are, a large population can be a mili- 
tary lability. 

* We cannot win free enterprise abroad if we allow monopoly 
to destroy it at home 

% We can have a great teaching profession only as individual 
teachers are great. 

% Individuals and organizations tend to become like the 


image of what they want to be. 


Requisites of Sustained Prosperity 

To susTAIN a high level of prosperity, we must have: 
Profits high enough to encourage people to finance in- 
dustry. Wages high enough to command an adequate 
supply of dependable skilled labor. Management with 
ability, courage, and vision. Prices low enough to enable 
people to buy back as consumers what they produce as 
laborers. Measures designed to prevent undue concen- 
tration of money in too few hands. 


A Message for Your Students 


Make your influence count. You have an influence on 
others. Because of what you do or say or the way you 
act, the life of someone else will be different. A passing 
word, a look of approval or disapproval may change the 
current of a life. 

Your influence may build up or tear down. It may 
spread joy or gloom. It may create harmony or discord. 
It may encourage the evil forces about you or the good 
forces. It may support ideals or weaken them. It may 
allow bad government or create and sustain good gov- 
ernment. It may elevate or degrade taste. It may en- 
courage intelligence or stupidity. 

The social, moral, intellectual, and esthetic climate of 
your community is made by the influence which various 
people exert on the common life. Make some effort each 
day to be helpful. Your influence will grow with use, 
and your own sense of direction and of values will grow 
thereby. 





What Are We Afraid of? 


Tue following notes on censorship by Laura K, 
Martin in the American Library Association Bulletin 
for December 1948 deserve careful consideration by 
every intelligent American: 

Premises of Censors—The recent banning of books 
and magazines from school libraries is based upon the 
premises that: [1] Communism is our only real enemy 
and can be disposed of by suppression. It has become so 
great a threat to our democratic system that fascist 
methods of suppressing it are necessary. [2] A searching 
study of domestic problems plays into the hands of the 
communists by fomenting unrest and dissatisfaction 
with the American way of life. [3] There is a pattern of 
“safe” thinking which can be defined by legislators and 
which will combat the spread of ‘‘subversive” ideas. 

Objections—To many librarians and educators, these 
premises are unsound because: [1] Fascism, defined as 
the control of national life by united industrial and 
military interests, is always a threat in a technological 
society, and like communism can be fought only thru 
the free dissemination of ideas. [2] Orderly progress in 
raising living standards begins with fearless examina- 
tion of actual conditions. [3] The American tradition, 
as Dr. Commager and other great historians have re- 
minded us, was never one of loyalty as conformity, and 
the promise of American democracy was not one of a 
Static society—justice and liberty are the key words in 
the preamble to the Constitution. 


Patrons of Art and Industry 


IT Is important to teach children that money is re- 
sponsibility. Every time we spend money we are encour- 
aging.or patronizing some activity. Fool expenditures 
help to create fool industries; wise expenditures, good 
industries. We should all learn to patronize things that 
build up individuals and society. When we contribute 
to the church, we are encouraging the higher aspirations 
of the race. When we buy a good book, we are encour- 
aging authors and publishers of good books. When we 
subscribe to a liberal magazine, we are encouraging the 
liberal cause. When we buy books and magazines de- 
voted to world affairs, we are encouraging persons who 
concern themselves with world order. By our expendi- 
tures we are daily voting for the kind of world we want. 


A Good Project for Local Associations 


LocaL associations come to life when they go to 
work on projects that lift the community. Such a project 
was outlined in the NEA Journat for March 1949, 
pages 202-203. If you live in an area where many of the 
people live on farms or in small towns where library 
service is lacking or inadequate, look up that article, 
bring it to the attention of the officers of your local 
association, and consider what you can do to get a 
county library system with bookmobiles underway. 
Write to the American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, telling of your plans 
and asking for help. No system of public education is 
complete until it includes an alert, resourceful library 
service for all the people. 
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NTELLECTUAL understanding 
I among peoples is one indispensable 
part of a total program of peace. At 
Kansas State College, curriculum pro- 
grams in the social sciences and hu- 
manities, integrative courses at the 
senior level, and testing and counsel- 
ing are of great importance.in edu- 
cating students for world understand- 
ine. 

But of perhaps .equal importance 
during the last three years has been 
an extracurriculum activity designed 
to promote this understanding as well 
as acquaint students with the mate- 
rials with which the peace must be 
built. 

In the spring of 1945, a small num- 
ber of students from Kansas State at- 
tended a “Peace Conference” at the 
University of Nebraska. They re- 
turned, set up the International Se- 
curity Assembly—patterned after the 
United Nations—and made plans for 
its operation. 

Each dormitory, each fraternity and 
sorority, each “independent house” 
was asked to select a country it would 
represent in the organization, Leaders 
lor each house were chosen to prepare 
their colleagues for effective participa- 
tion in the project. 

Altogether, some 1500 students in 
30 campus organizations took part in 
the ISA program that year. 

The First Session 

The first General Assembly session 
was held one chilly night in Novem- 
ber 1945—a mixture of college stunt 
night, political-party convention, and 
earnest international conference. 

A Secretary General was elected, 
the nonpermanent members of the 
Security Council were chosen, 15 posi- 
tions on the World Court were filled, 
and members of the Economic and 
Social Council were chosen. 

Thereafter, favorable action was 
taken on petitions for admission sub- 
mitted by Poland and India, but the 
petition from Italy was voted down as 
a result of strong protests from Yugo- 
slavia. 

I have sat a good many hours in 
bona fide international conferences 
listening to speakers who had _ less 
knowledge of the subject at hand and 
less ability to state their positions with 
concise clarity than did many of the 
students that night. 

A good deal of the unfinished busi- 
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EDUCATION FOR 


World Understanding 


The international program at Kansas State College. is 
based on the belief that builders of a peaceful society 
must understand the materials to be used, the historic 
terrain on which the foundations must rest, and technics 
for joining elements which formerly repelled one another. 


MILTON S. EISENHOWER 


President, Kansas State College 
and Chairman, US National Commission for Unesco 


ness was referred by the General As- 
sembly to the World Court, the Se- 
curity Council, and the Economic and 
Social Council. These three bodies 
held weekly meetings, where they dis- 
cussed issues and arrived at conclu- 
sions. 


The Second Session 


The second General Assembly ses- 
sion, held in April 1946, was even 
larger and more exciting than the 
first session. Several Kansas _high- 
schools sent groups of students as ob- 
servers. 

Presiding officer for the evening 
was a justice of the Kansas Supreme 
Court, and the governor of Kansas 
delivered the intermission address. 

The assembly opened with more 
exuberance than dignity. But thru all 
the stunts and laughter ran an under- 
current of serious purpose, and this 
purpose quickly dominated all activi- 
ties as the delegations went to work 
on a heavy agenda. 

A vigorous debate was provoked by 
a surprise motion to call a conven- 
tion under Article 109 of the charter 
for the drafting of a constitution for 
world federal government. When the 
vote was taken, the motion lost. But 
student minds were seriously agitated 
by one of the great problems of our 
day—“Can we have world peace with- 
out world government?” 


The Second Year of the ISA 


The planning committee decided to 
hold only one full-scale assembly dur- 
ing the second year and to supplement 


this with several smaller assembly ses 
sions, thus providing time for careful 
consideration of more issues. 

The schedule adopted called for 
assembly meetings on disarmament, 
trusteeship, international censorship 
charter revision, and for election ol 
officers and filling of vacancies on the 
Security Council, Economic and So 
cial Council, and World Court. 

During the fall and winter, five 
delegates from each organization met 
once a month to discuss the assigned 
problems. The final meeting was an 
other full-scale General Assembly. 

The agenda for that final meeting 
gives some idea of the educational 
values being achieved by the project 
as a whole. On it were a report on 
disarmament, presented by the Secu 
rity Council; a discussion of the Big 
Power veto; a discussion of aid to 
Greece; and a report on Unesco. 

The Security Council, to which the 
issue had been referred at an earliei 
meeting, presented an unequivocal in- 
ternational program, 
and this was discussed vigorously pro 
and con. The remained unre- 
solved by any final action, but stu 
dents were thinking hard that eve 
ning about another of the greatest of 
world problems. 


disarmament 


issue 


The Unesco Council 


The report on Unesco, made at the 
final UN General Assembly in. the 
spring of 1947, provided the point of 
departure of student activity in the 
field of international relations during 
the school year of 1947-48. 






























































































































































































\foreover, wide student interest in 


Unesco, aroused partly by the fact 
that | 
the US National Commission for the 
organization in the fall of 1946, made 
that the tre- 
international re- 
ISA) should be 
Unesco channels 


had been named chairman ol 


student leaders decide 
mendous interest in 
lations aroused by 
turned into student 
in the fall. 

The Kansas State College Unesco 
Council was founded by old ISA lead- 
ers, with the support of hundreds of 
students, in the fall of 1947. 

The council was modeled after the 
State Commission for Unesco which, 
in turn, was modeled after the Na- 
tional Commission. 

Lhe 
was its Secretariat; it was headed by 
the 
and 


executive body of the council 


elected chairman of the council 


consisted of two secretaries, a 
the the 
council committees on public rela- 


treasurer, and chairman of 
tions, survey and information, scholar- 
ship and exchange, and_ reconstruc- 
tion. 
Each 
council subdivision called a “Special 
Interest Commission,” designed to 
study and discuss specific subjectmat- 
ier in the area of international rela- 
tions. There were, for example, Spe- 
cial Interest Commissions on 


member was assigned to a 


atomic 
energy, social science, mass media, the 
creative arts, philosophy, and religion. 

Faculty members, civic leaders, and 
out-of-town visitors spoke before the 
times. The 
mass-media group conducted a series 


commissions at various 
of panel discussions with foreign stu- 
dents over the college radio station, 
KSAC. The social-science group con- 
ducted public 

problems. 


forums on_ interna- 

And most of the 
other interest groups functioned well, 
particularly during the first semester. 

Ihe total council held several pub- 
lic meetings at which speakers dis- 
cussed world problems, it sponsored a 
picnic with foreign students, and it 
gave a costume ball to which foreign 
students came in the costumes of their 
native lands. 

It had charge of an_all-college 
“Unesco Week,” during which Solo- 
mon V. Arnoldo, director of the New 
York office of Unesco, addressed an 
all-college assembly and foreign stu- 
dents on the campus led discussions of 
their native countries. 

Climax to this special week was a 


tional 
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statewide college Unesco Conference, 
is to be a series of 
different 
campus. To it came delegations from 
eight organized college Unesco coun- 
cils and from other colleges where a 


the first of what 


annual events, each on a 


Unesco organization was planned. 

The students exchanged — project 
ideas, organized a statewide coordi 
nating body, and laid plans for spon- 
soring a work camp or a camp for 
children in France in the summer of 
1949. 

The Kansas State College Council 
also adopted, for purposes of ma- 
terial and cultural inter- 
change, Lingnan University in Can- 
ton, China. Hundreds of books were 
shipped to China. 


assistance 


“Overseas Unit’ 


By far the most important council 
activity that year was the “Overseas 
Unit,” which resulted in a journey to 
Europe by 10 Kansas State students 
in the summer of 1949. ‘Two students, 
majoring in agriculture, worked on a 
farm in Sweden for several weeks. 
Two others, majoring in medical tech- 
nology. worked in a Swedish hospital. 


Another two worked with German 
and Dutch college students in the 
fruit harvest in Holland. Another 


pair worked in Dutch reconstruction. 

Most of these students were spon- 
sored by local or state organizations, 
which paid all or a major part of the 
$800 required to finance each trip. In 
return, the students made speaking 
tours thruout the state. 

Students asked college authorities 
to present a special course, designed 
to give the students information on 
the cultures, geography, history, ide- 
ologies, and political and economic 
institutions of the countries that 
would be visited. The two-hour course, 
given with credit toward graduation, 
was presented jointly by the college’s 
Institute of Citizenship and the De- 
partment of History and Government. 


The Second Year of the Unesco 
Council 


The Unesco Council is continuing 
its activities during this present school 
year. Two of the student Unesco ac- 
tivities for this year seem to be of 
special significance. 

One has to do with reducing those 
“social tensions’ which, as the rise 
of Hitler proved, are serious threats 


to world peace—anti-Semitism,  dis- 
crimination against colored people, 
and other forms of intolerance. 

We have on our campus students 
from India, China, Arabia, Ethiopia, 
and other areas inhabited by people 


and 


whose cultures 


appearance are 
different from our own. These stu- 
dents have encountered — prejudices 


and practices inconsistent with our 
democratic professions, and their re- 
ports of these, to their own countries, 
are hardly conducive to good inter- 
national relations. 

Hence, Unesco students are 
playing a leading role in the various 
efforts now being made to break down 
racial discrimination. 


our 


\ second activity is a project for 
producing a short film depicting stu- 
dent life in Kansas, a film which gives 
foreign students some idea of the cus- 
toms, industries, geography, and _so- 
cial and cultural institutions which 
form the background for Kansas 
youth. Most of the footage has already 
been shot by the College Extension 
Service, the Kansas Industrial De- 
velopment Association, the Alumni 
Association, and other agencies. 


Accomplishments of the Program 

As an exploratory project, our ex- 
tracurriculum program has done three 
things: 

First, it has made our students much 
more sharply aware of their individ- 
ual stakes in a peaceful world order 
and their individual responsibilities 
for contributing to that order. 

Second, it has given to hundreds of 
students detailed information on 
structure, functions, and major prob- 
lems of the United Nations. 

Third, it has indicated ways in 
which the relatively free and sponta- 
neous energy of extracurriculum life 
may be fused with the disciplined 
energy of the classroom to achieve 
specific educational objectives. 

The students playing leading roles 
in the program are specializing in 
every field offered at Kansas State 
College. Most of these students have 
developed a much deeper interest in 
all phases of general education. 

Later on, we may be able to assess 
in perspective and with some com- 
pleteness the effect of this extracur- 
riculum work on the total college pro- 
gram. I can only say now that the 
effect has been considerable. 
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Unesco‘s Educational Missions 


says 


CLARENCE E. BEEBY 


Assistant Director-General of Unesco 


help make it easier to solve 
that solid core of difficulties 
with which educators thru- 


out the world are struggling. 


HAVE seen something of educa- 
I tion in many countries. Three 
things have particularly struck me. 

The first is that practically all coun- 
tries are facing the same educational 
problems, tho these are, of course, at 
different stages in their development, 
and each country has problems pe- 
culiarly its own. 

My second discovery is that at least 
partial solutions to some of these prob- 
lems have been found, in scattered 
spots thruout the world, and that able 
and sometimes brilliant work is being 
done on them in many countries. 

But the third thing I have discov- 
ered in my travels is the extreme slow- 
ness with which educational ideas and 
practices spread, Within the past 12 
months, I have seen schools that, in 
more advanced countries, would have 
been century And 
few of us cannot point to schools in 
our own countries that are 50 years 
apart in practices tho only a few miles 
apart in space. 


outdated a ago. 


Unesco Helps Spread Ideas 


A main function of the Education 
Department of Unesco is to help make 
it easier for educators in one country 
to know what is going on in others 
and to apply the knowledge to the 
solution of their own problems. 

A wide variety of methods is being 
used to bring about this freer flow of 
educational principles and_ practices. 
The first task is to discover what is 
going on in education thruout the 
world and what special contribution 
each country can make to the solution 
of the world’s educational problems. 

The mere collection of information 
is the smallest part of the task. Unesco 
is primarily interested in the use of it. 
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We issue books, pamphlets, and _peri- 
odic bulletins. We organize world con- 
ferences on special educational topics. 
We arrange seminars for representa- 
tive special experiments in education 
that can be regarded as “pilot proj- 
ects” for the rest of the world. 


What Is an Educational Mission? 


The consultative educational mis- 
sion—an international team of educa- 
tors sent by Unesco to advise a mem- 
ber state on some of its educational 
problems—represents Unesco’s latest 
attempt to encourage the spread of 
educational ideas. 

The member state asks Unesco for a 
mission and states the fields of educa- 
tion in which advice is required. 
Unesco sets out to find, from any- 
where in the world, an international 
group of experts whose experience pe- 
culiarly fits them to advise on those 
particular problems. The government 
concerned must agree to the experts 
chosen. 

Unesco, in the main, pays the fees 
of the experts and the cost of their 
travel from their own countries. The 
member state meets most of the ex- 
penses incurred within its borders. 

The mission makes a thoro survey, 
working in close cooperation with the 
local authorities. It reports its findings 
and recommendations to the head of 
the state and to Unesco, and these are 
published. 

Finally, Unesco collects from all 
over the world information that will 
help the country put into effect such 
parts of the mission’s report as it 
adopts. Unesco may help find con- 
sultants who will stay on for a period 
to advise on the carrying out of the 
new plans, 

The complications of finding a 
team of half-a-dozen high-ranking ex- 
perts—who have the language quali- 
fications, who cover between them the 
fields of study, who are acceptable to 
the government concerned, who rep- 
resent different national cultures, who 
can all be spared at the same time 
from positions of importance, and 
who can be relied upon to work as an 
amicable team—such complications 


must be experienced to be understood 

There is not much previous experi- 
ence to guide us. I know of only one 
earlier example of an international 
educational mission, one sent to China 
in 1930 by the League of Nations. 

Indeed, without some such interna- 
tional Unesco, it 
would be practically impossible to ar 
range for an international mission of 
this type; any country wanting advice 
on educational problems would have 
to seek help from some other indi 
vidual country. 


organization as 


Mission to the Philippines 


Leader of the first mission, to the 
Republic of the Philippines, is Floyd 
W. Reeves, of the University of Chi- 
cago, an authority on educational ad- 
ministration and financing. Paul Han- 
na of Stanford University is primarily 
responsible for the survey of elemen 
tary education. C. A. Lewis of the On 
tario College of Education concen 
trates on teacher-training aspects. S. 
Y. Ghu, second-in-command of the 
Chinese Mass Education Movement, 
is the authority on adult education. 
A Frenchman, M. Jean Guiton, has 
had the main responsibility on the 
Unesco Secretariat of 
mission. 

The mission is expected to stay in 
the Philippines three or four months. 
Its report will be awaited with keen 
interest in the Philippines, which are 
facing the double problem of wa 
devastation and 
pendence. 


arranging the 


newly-found inde- 


Mission to Afghanistan 


A mission to Afghanistan is in the 
course of preparation, The problems 
there are peculiarly interesting be 
cause of the varied national and cul- 
tural influences that have helped mold 
its education system. The government 
wants advice on primary, secondary, 
and vocational education. 
what the re- 
sults of the Unesco missions will be 


‘Tt is too early to say 


The final criterion will be the prac 
tical effects they 
One cannot but 
in the fact that the countries of the 
world are willing, without selfish on 
ulterior motive, to give practical help 
to individual states that want 


have on education 


find encouragement 


to im 

prove the education of their people. 
It is a form of mutual assistance un 

common enough to be exciting. 


|e) 








Learning Discipline in a Democracy 


were the kind of 
whom 


OHN and Harry 
teenagers to 


scemed funny. They held up class pro- 


every event 
cedures with their silly antics. Precious 
time was wasted waiting for their co- 
operation. They were at the stage of 
growth and development where they 
‘needed” to dely authority in order to 
show their independence of adults. 

Traditional means of discipline, 
such as sending them to their coun- 
sclor or to the principal, keeping them 
alter class, scolding them in front of 
the group, had no effect. John and 
Harry were not afraid of school au- 
thority. 

Ihe case of John and Harry is only 
one example of classroom. situations 
in’ which kind of discipline 
seems necessary. Che nature of the dis- 


some 


cipline usually depends upon the rela- 
tionship which exists between teacher 
and pupils. 


Discipline Is Group Responsibility 


These boys were members of a class 
where democratic living was the ob- 
The pupils as well as the 
teacher were involved in planning the 
work for the semester, and so it was 
natural that the class accepted the re- 
sponsibility for the behavior of both 
the group and the individuals in it. 
laking responsibility meant making 
judgments in terms of some criteria. 


jective, 


hese judgments were made on the 
basis of criteria for democratic living. 

John and = Harry’s was 
freely discussed in their presence by 


behavior 


the class. The decision was that in any 
democratic group all members have 
the responsibility to assist in perfect- 
ing a smoothly-operating organization 
and, therefore, that John and Harry 
had the duty to contribute to such an 
organization. 

On the other hand, the group had 
the responsibility to see that John and 
Harry did not continue present be- 
havior and to impose sanctions, if 
necessary, to keep the group from dis- 
integrating. 

This procedure was effective because 
students themselves measured their be- 
havior against statements of demo- 
cratic living which they were develop- 


Selfdiscipline democratically set up by the group is the 


most effective and desirable kind in the classroom, say 


ing. Further, the behavior of John and 
Harry changed because the need to 
defy authority was supplanted by a 
more potent need—to be well-thought- 
of by peers. 

The action on the part of the group 
achieved results which the_ teacher, 
acting as an individual, had never 
been able to achieve with John and 
Harry. The type of classroom organi- 
zation which provided a democratic 
atmosphere had made it possible for 
students to assume obligations toward 
classroom problems and to attack them 
as a group. 

As more and more students and 
groups are given actual practice in 
working on such problems, we can 
hope that gradually we may have an 
adult society which can make a more 
intelligent attack on the social be- 
haviors of the day. 

Several other examples will illus- 
trate further the use of technics which 
create an atmosphere in the classroom 
leading to democratic discipline in 
which all members of the group par- 
ticipate. Discipline, then, is not a mat- 
ter of autocratic rule on the part of the 
teacher but of group selfcontrol which 
leads to greater understanding of dem- 
ocratic living both in and out of the 
classroom. 


Learning Democratic Ways 

One example of group discipline 
which brought about changed _be- 
havior and a greater understanding of 
democratic living occurred when the 
class was trying to make a choice of a 
problem on which to work. Finally, 
the discussion was narrowed down to 
two problems. By vote, a majority ac- 
cepted one of the problems. A mili- 
tant minority held out for the other 
problem. 

This presented an excellent oppor- 
tunity for raising the question of the 
position of the minority in a democ- 
racy. Discussion brought out the ideas 
that the minority had the obligation 


ELMER F. PFLIEGER 


and 
GRACE L. WESTON 


Citizenship Education Study 
Detroit Public Schools and Wayne 
University 


to work with the majority, but it also 
had the right to continue to try to in- 
fluence others to its way of thinking 
and to try to achieve a majority vote 
for its position at subsequent voting. 
In a democracy, individuals shift from 
group to group and everyone has the 
right to try to induce others to join 
his group. 

The voting itself presented an excel- 
lent opportunity to raise the issue of 
free, independent, uncoerced voting 
at elections. The vote was taken by a 
show of hands. One of the boys 
erabbed the arms of the students on 
either side of him and raised them to 
indicate votes for the issue which he 
favored. Here was another chance to 
discipline by referring to democratic 
criteria. 

The group discussed the right of 
everyone to a vote not influenced by 
others and the means commonly em- 
ployed to coerce others to vote for par- 
ticular people and issues. Again, when 
the votes were totaled, it was noted 
that there 
individuals. 

In the discussion which followed, 
the class brought’ out that individuals 
not only have the right to vote in a 
democracy, but they have the obliga- 
tion to do so. Thus another element 
of democratic living was analyzed in 
terms of a behavorial situation. 

Another incident provided oppor- 
tunity to examine two other ingredi- 
ents in the definition of democracy. 
Joe got out of his seat and walked 
quietly across the room to fill his 
fountain pen. To do this, he had to 
walk directly in front of the teacher, 
who was leading a discussion with the 


group. 


were two less votes than 
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In many classrooms, this behavior 
might have been considered imperti- 
nent. However, the teacher, being a 
welladjusted person and wishing to 
lise every Opportunity to develop an 
understanding of — socially-approved 
behavior, called attention of the class 
to the fact that this behavior needed 
some analysis. 


Concern for the General Welfare 

The group saw very quickly that 
while Joe, as a person, was as im- 
portant as any individual, he 
had neglected to consider the concern 
lor the general welfare. In a democ- 
racy, the individual’s desires and ac- 
tions must 


other 


be subordinated to 
the interests of the group. 


otten 


Several other factors in democratic 
living were analyzed during the se- 
mester until, finally, the class had de- 
veloped the foilowing definition, 
which continued to serve as the cri- 
terion for democratic living in the 
classroom: 

“In a democracy, decisions are made 
largely on the basis of the majority 
vote. Minorities have the obligation 
to work with the majority, but they 
have the right to try to change the 
minds of the majority by presenting 
evidence. Each person has the 
right and the obligation to vote. 

“In addition to individual rights, 
there must be a concern for the gen- 


new 


eral welfare and a feeling of responsi- 
bility for the behavior of others. Each 
member has the right and the obliga- 
tion to work. For the best interests of 
all, there is a need to share ideas and 
energies. There must be respect for 
each individual and for his contribu- 
tion,” 

Since, generally, greater understand- 
ing occurs when one participates in 
the development of an idea or activity, 
there is little doubt that when pupils 
have the experience of developing a 
definition of democracy, they will 
have a more meaningful concept of it. 
However, understanding alone is not 
enough unless it also influences peo- 
ple’s behavior, which includes atti- 
tudes and beliefs as well as conduct. 

It is for this reason that an exami- 
nation of behavior in relation to a 
statement of a definition is necessary. 
Pupils who do this are learning to dis- 
cipline themselves. 

In most cases, this is done effectively 
by means of group guidance and ther- 
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GEORGE KARGER-PIX 


The need to be well-thought-of by one’s peers is a powerful disciplinary force. 


apy as illustrated in the foregoing ex- 
amples. In however, it 
could be done better in an individual 
conference with the pupils. 

How frequently behaviors are to be 
examined by the group depends on the 
class. Like other technics of teaching, 
the effectiveness of such a procedure 
depends on the art and skill of the 
teacher and the dynamics of the group. 


some cases, 


Transfer of Learning to Out-of-School 
Life 

For a long time, educators have 
been concerned with transfer of learn- 
ing from life in school to life out of 
school. It is generally agreed that 
skills in one kind of performance do 
not necessarily carry over to another 
kind, However, when generalizations 


are made from the learning experi- 
ences of students, there is hope that 
these will be applied in other experi- 
ences. 

This is true also of generalizations 
about democratic living and its disci- 
plines. Such living can be learned 
daily in the classroom. 

When the living which occurs in 
the classroom is like the living in the 
larger society and when children are 
helped to understand such living and 
to generalize therefrom, we can more 
reasonably expect the learning to 
transfer from the school to the larger 
society. When the school disciplines 
are democratically determined and in- 
telligently understood, there is hope 
that such disciplines will also be trans- 
ferred to life outside of school. 
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N ASSU MING the office of Commis- 

sioner of Education, I am deeply 
conscious of the heavy responsibilities 
and the exacting duties which this ap- 
pointment involves. I am no less aware 
of the great opportunities which it of- 
fers for constructive leadership in edu- 
cation at all levels. This is especially 
true at this point in American history 
when the federal government is being 
called upon to play a much larger role 
in education than it has hitherto. 

From the beginning, this nation has 
been one of opportunity for those who 
came from other shores, and for the 
succeeding generations born in this 
land. It has been the view of the large 
majority of Americans that all chil- 
dren regardless of their origins or so- 
cial status should have the chance to 
develop their abilities to the fullest. 
To do so, however, they must have 
equal opportunity for education. 

But the ideal of equal educational 
opportunity has not realized. 
Differences in the various communi- 
ties of the nation in the ability to pro- 
duce wealth, and difference in family 
status and income, close the doors of 
the schoolhouse to many children be- 
fore they have the chance to develop 
their minds, their bodies, and their 
spirits to the level of their natural en- 


been 


dowments. If it ever could do so, this 
ereat democratic nation can no longer 
afford the evil consequences of wide- 
spread educational privation. 

I am thinking here not only of the 
personal injustice involved when a 
boy fails to realize his ambitions in 
life because parents cannot afford the 
education. This is, to be 
sure, an unhappy and unjust state of 
affairs for the individual. But I am 
equally concerned about the serious 
social waste involved. 

A democratic nation needs to devel- 
op its human resources no less than its 
natural resources. This is chiefly the 
task of the schools. But if they are to 
discharge their responsibilities fully, 
the states must be helped financially 
by the federal government. 

The President of the United States, 
recognizing this need for federal aid 


necessary 
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Education Is the Road to Freedom 


“Federal support will help to keep this 
road clear for all our people,” said 

EARL J. McGRATH 
at the time of his induction as United 


States Commissioner of Education .. . 


to education, said in his recent budget 
report to the Congress that.... 

“Altho the federal government is 
engaged in this broad range of educa- 
tional activities, we are not yet assur- 
ing all the children of our nation the 
opportunity of receiving the basic ed- 
ucation which is essential to a strong 
democracy. . . . Many states are find- 
ing it difficult, even with high tax 
rates, to pay adequate salaries or to 
take other corrective measures. It is, 
therefore, urgent that the Congress en- 
act legislation to provide grants to the 
States in support of a basic minimum 
program of elementary and secondary 
education for all our children and 
youth.” 


It has become the fashion to speak 
of the crisis in education. So many of 
us use the phrase that I am afraid it is 
losing its meaning. Nevertheless, | 
cannot let this opportunity pass with- 
out referring to it again. I feel it my 
duty to warn the people of the United 
States of America that bad as the cri- 
sis is today, it will be many times as 
bad in five years unless the nation acts 
vigorously. 

We are now in a position in the 
United States where we cannot even 
maintain our present educational ad- 
vantages. We are in the position where 
we can only go backward unless we go 
forward. We can only go forward with 
the aid of federal support. 

Some will say that federal aid will 
lead to federal domination and result 
in federal control of the thinking of 
our citizens. I deny this. The tradition 
of local control of education is firmly 
established in America. I believe in it. 
I have no fear that the people of the 
land would ever let it be destroyed. 

If there is any threat to local initi- 











ative and responsibility, it is not from 
a grasping federal government. It 
comes from the increasing deteriora- 
tion of our educational system itself, 
thru financial starvation. We who fa- 
vor federal aid are agreed that it 
should flow from federal agencies di- 
rectly to established authorities with- 
in the several states, the allocation of 
such funds to be made in terms of lo- 
cal needs and local policies. Adequate 
legislative safeguards can be provided 
to protect local institutions and agen- 
cies from governmental domination. 

It should never be forgotten that an 
uneducated and frustrated electorate 
is the best prey of demagogs and dicta- 
tors. Education is the road to personal 
and political freedom. Federal support 
will help to keep this road clear for all 
our people. 

Developments of this type and other 
changes now occuring in American so- 
ciety and in the educational institu- 
tions of the country will create new is- 
sues and new problems in the world 
of education. These matters must be 
studied intensively and fully if an ade- 
quate educational program for all the 
youth of the nation is to be provided. 

In this task, many agencies and 
many persons will take part. The Of- 
fice of Education, if it is to discharge 
its full responsibilities to the govern- 
ment and to the citizens generally, 
must exercise dynamic leadership in 
such studies and in such planning, us- 
ing all the resources in its own staff 
and others elsewhere available. 

Fortunately, the staff of the Office 
of Education is already composed of 
highly competent and wellinformed 
educators. It is a team which I am 
proud to join. 
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\| The Importance of Standards 
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Schoolboard members and_ othe? 
community leaders may be interested 
in these excerpts from the Keynote 
Address for the 1949 Regional Confer- 
ence on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. RALPH MC DONALD 
and T, M. STINNETT, executive secretary 
and associate secretary respectively of 
the NEA Teache 
Education and Professtonal Standards, 
prepared the address. Write the com- 
nission at NEA 
mimeographed copies of the complete 
statement. 


Commission on 


headquarters for 


N OUR complex society, with the 
United States carrying the respon- 
sibility of world leadership in every 
realm of human affairs, it is a mistake 
of the 
education of our oncoming citizens to 


gravest importance for the 
be entrusted to persons who do not 
have at least four years of thoro col- 
lege education. 

Only 19 states and the District of 
Columbia, however, provide a mini- 
mum of four years of professional 
preparation for the issuance of teach 
ing certificates based on _ college 
credentials. 

This figure includes Nevada, which 
issues regular elementary certificates 
on less than four years of college; in 
practice however, the University ol 
Nevada reported for 1947-48 only one 
student completing a program for ele- 
mentary certification 
than four years, according to the Na- 
tional Teacher Supply and Demand 
Study. Massachusetts is included also, 
even tho state certification is not re 
quired; in practice, the colleges ol 
Massachusetts reported 529 complet- 


based on_ less 


ing four-year programs and none com- 
pleting lesser programs for elementary 
teaching in 1947-48. 

The other 29 states issue regular 
clementary-teaching certificates on the 
basis of less than four years, some re- 
quiring less than one year. 

It is obvious that the high-standard 
states provide much better education 
lor their children. It is not so obvious, 
but it is equally true, thatthe main- 
tenance of higher standards insures a 
hetter supply of teachers and much 
better salaries for teachers. 
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between the 19 
states which have four-year require- 
ments and the 29 states which have 
lower requirements 
striking implications. 

First, the supply of elementary 
teachers is better in the high-standard 
states. ‘These 19 states reported last 
vear 


\ comparison 


reveals some 


one new graduate elementary 


teacher to 39  elementary-teaching 
positions in those states. The 29 lower- 
standard states reported one such new 
for 62 elementary-teaching 
positions in those states. 


teachei 


Second, the 29 low-standard states 
are this year employing emergency 
licensees to fill one-sixth of all then 
clementary-teaching positions, while 
the 
ploying emergency teachers for only 
one-seventh of their elementary-teach- 
ing their 


19 high-standard states are em- 


positions despite much 
higher requirements. 

Third, the median state in the high- 
standard group pays teachers an aver- 
age salary of $3000, whereas the me- 
dian state in the low-standard group 
pays an average of 52236. 

Fourth, the  high-standard 
come closer to maintaining balance 


states 


between their elementary-teacher sup- 
ply and their highschool-teacher sup- 
ply. Last year the high-standard states 
graduated two qualified highschool 
teachers to one qualified elementary 
teacher. The low-standard states grad- 
uated more than four highschool 
tcachers to one elementary teacher. 
High professional standards mean 
a more adequate supply of qualified 
teachers, emergency 
and a balance 


fewer permits, 
better between  ele- 
mentary and secondary-teacher supply. 
High professional standards 
much higher salaries for teachers. 
What is more important, high profes- 
sional standards mean far better edu- 
cational opportunities for children. 

We cannot timidly wait for some 
miracle wave of public sentiment, or 
perhaps some disaster, to give birth 
to a profession of teaching. Professions 
are not achieved that way. The only 
possible approach to that goal is thru 
the achieving of high professional 
standards, 


mean 
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LIFETIME CAREER 
IS ONLY SOLUTION 


A SIMPLE computation shows that 
we cannot have an adequate suppl) 
of elementary teachers until teach 
ing becomes a lifetime career. 

The estimated need for mort 
than 103,000 new elementary teach- 
ers annually during the next 10 
years assumes an annual replace 
ment of 7°,, which means an ave 
age career of 14 years. Assumption 
of an average career of 14 years 1s 
optimistic at present. So the esti 
mated need for 103,000 new ele 
mentary teachers a year is conse 
vative. 

If we keep the standards of prep- 
aration below four years, peopl 
will not choose elementary teaching 
in sufficient numbers; so the com- 
parative data from the National 
‘Teacher Supply and Demand Study 
indicate. 

We are now driving people away 
from elementary teaching by main 
taining low standards. Teaching in 

America has been too much of a 
steppingstone to get somewher 
else. We have a leaving rate of ap 
proximately one in eight; while in 
England, it is one in 33. Leaving 
rate in the United States is 12° 
in England, 3°; 

Suppose that teaching in th 
United States were surrounded with 
the conditions which would make it 
a life-long career for all who pre- 
pare for it. Assume that the leav- 
ing rate then would be about 3°; 
\t the 1960 estimated level of en 
rolment, we should need about 
13,000 new highschool teachers and 
about 27,000 new elementary teach 
ers annually. 


( 


These we could supply—carefully 
chosen, thoroly prepared, fully pro- 
fessional. There could then be as- 
surance that each would be a mas- 
ter in the art of teaching children. 

If we will establish and maintain 
the four-year preparation standard, 
make teacher recruitment highly 
selective, strengthen teacher-educa- 
tion program, double the average 
salary, provide tenure and retire 
ment, improve working conditions, 
reduce elementary-teaching load, 
and make available a high quality 
of professional assistance to teach- 
ers, we shall move steadily and 
surely toward the goal of makine 
teaching a lifetime. career, 
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Does everybody need some 


BUSINESS EDUCATION? 


Yes, answers 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


Professor of Education and Head, Department of Business and Voca- 


tional Education, 


Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York. 


in an article secured for The Journal thru the cooperation of the 


United Business Education Association, an NEA Department. 


Py E the boys and girls who gradu- 
ate trom the highschools of this 
cCOUNtYY with the 
common business and economic 


ations which 


competent to deal 
SItu- 
face them? Those who 
have given considerable study to this 
problem are definitely of the opinion 
that the majority are not. 

Thus far, there has been no studied 
attempt on the part of 


make 


educational 
that all 
young people have school experiences 
which will their attention to 
and build competency in dealing with 
common, everyday business situations. 


authorities to certain 


direct 


hese competencies are necessary re- 
gardless of educational objectives. 
Two examples will illustrate the 
need for specific 
should 


action which the 
consider if they are 
committed to the point of view of 
making the secondary-school program 
effective in the lives of bovs and girls. 


s« hools 


Take the Case of Mary 

Mary Freemark married soon after 
graduating from highschool. Her hus- 
band earned barely enough to meet 
the monthly bills for rent, groceries, 
and other necessities. She read a news- 
paper advertisement about an insur- 
ance policy costing only $1 a month 
that seemed to promise adequate pro- 
tection in case her husband was hurt 
in an accident or killed. She ‘took 
out” this mail-order policy. 

Six months later her husband was 
seriously injured. She notified the in- 
surance company and expected to re- 
ceive a weekly income while the in- 
juries kept her husband from work. 

The insurance company sent its 
mail-order forms to be filled out. 
After a long period of anxious wait- 
ing, with unpaid bills accumulating 
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every day, Mary received word that 
the insurance policy did not cover the 
particular kind of work in which her 
husband was engaged. She had not 
been taught in school to read the fine 
print—as well as the large type—in 
contracts. 

You see, Mary went to a school that 
did not think it important for her to 
study about real problems that face 
each of us every day. 

Of course, it did not occur to Mary 
to blame the school for failure to help 
her, and millions of other people, to 
know what kinds of problems they 
might meet as adults and what kinds 
of mistakes they could avoid. 


And the Case of Jack 


Jack Arno had to drop out of high- 
school during the first semester of his 
twelfth year and take a job because 
his parents needed the money. 

Later, he saw an advertisement on 
how to become a certified public ac- 
countant. 

In due time, he received not only 
a marvelous brochure but also a visit. 
The visitor was a hail-fellow-well-met 
type of individual who bubbled with 
enthusiasm. He succeeded in getting 
Jack’s and his mother’s signature to a 
contract for a series of payments last- 
ing far into the future on an account- 
ing course preparing for the CPA ex- 
aminations. 

A few days after Jack and _ his 
mother had signed the contract, Jack 
discovered that one must not only be 
a highschool graduate, but also have 
a bachelor’s degree or the equivalent 
in order to take the CPA exams! 

Jack’s school records showed that 
he had been an excellent student, but 
that he had not had opportunity to 


take courses that dealt with making 
contracts. 

Jack got in touch with the enthusi- 
astic salesman and tried to get his first 
payment back and to cancel the con- 
tract. The salesman gave the usual ex- 
cuse that it of his hands— 
company policy did not permit any 
refunds. He then pointed out the 
clause in the contract that stated that, 
since requirements for taking CPA 
examinations varied from. state to 
state, it was necessary for the signer 
of the contract to know the particular 
situation in his state before signing, 

Jack and his mother are still mak- 
ing monthly payments on a course 
he never took! 


was out 


And All the Other Young People 


The National Better Business Bu- 
reau records are filled with thousands 
of instances occurring every year in 
which millions of dollars are lost by 
those who did not, while in school, 
have opportunity to get basic eco- 
nomic and business facts as a basis for 
judgment and decision in later life. 

If school people are really interested 
in helping the individual make intelli- 
gent and satisfying decisions regard- 
ing his economic and business life, 
they must make certain that every 
young person who goes thru the sec- 
ondary-school program has adequate 
experience dealing with 
problems common to all. 

Our society is too complex, in its 
economic and business activities and 
relationships, for schools to leave to 
chance that the student will get 
enough experience in dealing with 
common problems. 

Most of the curriculum patterns for 
the secondary school were set at a 
time when these complex problems 
were not so important in daily life. 
Formerly, we could afford the luxury 
of devoting our precious school days 
and hours to materials and experi- 
ences that had little or no relation to 
daily life. 

The curriculum patterns common 
in many schools today were also set at 
a time when only a small percent 
of the young people went to high- 
school and many of these went on to 
college. With them, also, we could 
afford similar luxuries because theit 
further education would fit them, in 
part, for daily living. 

But has not the time now come 


business 
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when every school administrator, every 
curriculum worker, every teacher, and 
every parent must face reality in 
planning how we shall use the few 
hours, days, and weeks that boys and 
girls are in school? 

Must not this reality be in terms 
of what our experience has shown us 
to be the persistent problems that 
lace everyone regardless of the income 
he has, the type of work he does, the 
place he lives, the color of his skin, 
or even his age? 

Do we dare to continue to leave out 
the basic preparation which people 
need in order to secure the greatest 
benefits from their work, their savings, 
their total relationships with the busi- 
ness and economic society of which 
they are a part? 


“But the Curriculum Is Crowded .. .” 


The traditional body of knowledge 
that for the 
educated man or woman has persisted 
in dominating the curriculums of 
most The cry is heard on 
every side that you can’t add anything 
new to the curriculum because it is 
already so crowded with requirements 
that the learner has little or no choice, 
especially if he is going to college. 


we considered essential 


schools. 


What we need to ask ourselves, if 
we are concerned with the present and 
the future, rather than the traditions 
of the past alone is, “What are we 
teaching boys and girls that makes no 
difference in the lives they are living 
now or will live in the future?” 

When we answer that question, and 
discard the barnacles that have at- 
tached themselves to the curriculum, 
then we shall begin to have room for 
a curriculum that meets life-adjust- 
ment problems. 

Business teachers have long been 
concerned about the great lack ol 
basic understanding of our economic 
system on the part of teachers and 
pupils. 

Voters are called upon at every 
election to make decisions regarding 
issues largely economic in character. 
Our system of government and indi- 
vidual enterprise makes it imperative 
that our young people understand the 
political and economic implications 
of legislative issues and what candi- 
dates stand for. 

There is no other way to protect 
our liberties and guarantee our free- 
doms. Totalitarianism depends upon 
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General business education contributes 
to a happy adulthood. Should not every 
highschool student have adequate ex- 
perience with business problems? 


fear and ignorance. We tend to fear 
that which we don’t know about. 

If we are really serious about plan- 
ning curriculums that will deal with 
the problems of life adjustment, then 
we are going to have to make some 
drastic changes in curriculum pat- 
terns. The basic problem in designing 
a curriculum for life adjustment is 
that of ascertaining what the prob- 
lems of life adjustment are. 

Business relations and competency 
to deal with them are persistent 
human problems. They have occupied 
the interest of business educators over 
the years, but thus far little headway 
has been made in developing an in- 
terest on the part of school adminis- 
trators or curriculum planners in 
dealing with this impertant lack in 
curriculum experiences. 

Some attempts have been made to 
have a ninth-grade course in general 
business. The enrolments in_ the 
course have, however, largely been stu- 
dents who are planning to take fur- 
ther business courses. 

Furthermore, the course is usually 
offered before the maturity of experi- 
ences of the student are such that he 
gets the most out of it in terms of 




























































LONG BEACI 


carrying over into his adult life thos 
competencies he will need, 


We Propose... 


It some business ( duc ation is nNe¢ cle d 
by everyone, it is undoubtedly going 
to be more eflective if oflered at the 
tenth-, eleventh-, or twellth-grade level 
with preference given the latter. 

The course would include, among 
other things: the information every 
one needs about everyday legal prob 
lems, insurance problems and services, 
banking services, employer-employ 
relationships, problems olf social secu 
rity, managing one’s money, problems 
of establishing credit, borrowing 
money, keeping personal records, and 
income-tax problems and knowing 
when refunds are available on incon 
taxes, instalment buying, and simple 
contract problems. 

These problems are common to all 
levels of occupational life and, ther 
fore, need to be included in any coré 
program of common learnings. If peo 
ple, in general, could look back on 
their school as contributing to an un 
the 


there would be a much better attitude 


derstanding of above problems, 


toward education. 
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HE federal-lands controversy is of 

considerable significance to all 
concerned with public school admin 
istration and finance. It relates to the 
control and proposed sale of selected 
federal lands, revenue from which is 
available, in part, for the support of 
public education. 

The problem is not simple. It in- 
volves the ownership or management 
of federal holdings which embrace 
about 47°% of the total area of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Nevada, and California. 
\bout 50 bills, relating in one way or 
another to this problem, were intro- 
duced into the Eightieth Congress. 
Similar bills may be considered by the 
Eighty-First Congress. 

Ihe parties to this dispute are the 
livestock interests, represented princi- 
pally by a Joint Livestock Committee 
on Public Lands of the American 
National Livestock Growers Associa- 
tion and the National Wool Growers 
Association, on the one hand, and the 
socalled proponents of conservation, 
on the other. 

Ihe livestock growers wish to have 
substantial portions of the public do- 
main transferred to private owner- 
ship. They contend that present fed- 
eral control of the range is unsatisfac- 
tory, that governmental regulations 
are unreasonable. ‘They say that the 
federal government is shoving the 
ranchers off the land in the name of 
conservation. They argue that the 
public lands would be better admin- 
istered and would yield more revenue 
to the states thru taxes if they were in 
private hands. They say that the fed- 
cral government's policy of reserving 
the public domain and administering 
it thru bureaucratic agencies is con- 
trary to the public interest. They wish 
to buy the land. 

The opposition, here labeled “the 
conservationists,” declares that the 
welfare of the nation requires protec- 
tion of the public domain. They say 
that the history of private ownership 
of grazing lands is one of mismanage- 
ment and waste, that private interests 
permit the soil to erode and the forests 
and grasslands to deteriorate. They 
contend that under private ownership 
the livestock growers would overgraze 
the range and destroy it for future 
use. Conservationists argue further 
that under federal control greater rev- 
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Education Has a Stake in the 


enue accrues to state and local agencies 
than would be available from local 
taxation of the land if privately 
owned. 


Why Public Education Is Concerned 

Public-school systems are concerned 
with this controversy because a_ por- 
tion of the revenue from these pub- 
licly-owned lands is now returned to 
the states and counties in which the 
lands are located. The controversy is 
interesting. Opinions differ sharply in 
the current comment on the subject. 

Iwo sharply contrasting articles are 
“Give the Cattleman a Fair Deal” by 
Paul Friggens and Ray Anderson in 
The Farm Journal tor October 1948, 
and “They Kicked Us Off Our Land” 
by Lester Velie in the July 26, 1947, 
Collier’s. 

Another article, “The West Against 
Itself” by Bernard DeVoto in Harper's 
Magazine for January 1947, describes 
the efforts of the cattlemen to obtain 
federal lands. DeVoto believes that 
the Western states are making a great 
mistake in their failure to protect the 
lands, that thru their failure to con- 
serve the forests, minerals, and soil, 
“the West is committing suicide.’” He 
contends that the legislation proposed 
by the livestock interests is “one of the 
biggest land grabs in American his- 
tory.” 


History of the Western Lands 


Students of education will recall 
that under the Northwest Ordinance 
(1787) all lands outside the defined 
boundaries of the 13 original states 
became the property of the federal 
government. These lands were to be 
administered by Congress. From them, 
new states were to be created as the 
population justified it. 

The land, of course, was given to 
the states, sold, or homesteaded. Much 
of it passed to private ownership. Sub- 
stantial portions were sold or granted 
to corporations, such as the railroads. 

Some of this land was granted to the 
states specifically for the purpose of 
establishing schools. Beginning with 
Ohio, in 1802, for example, socalled 


“common-school land grants’ were 
provided to all of the newly-admitted 
Western states, except Texas. Most of 
the Western states received two sec- 
tions in every township. In Oklahoma, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, substantial 
areas also were granted for higher 
education. 

Altho much of the better land was 
sold and _ substantial areas were 
granted to the states, the federal gov- 
ernment still and administers 
over 405 million acres, which is about 
47°. of the area of the 1] Western 
states. The percentage of federally- 
owned land in these states ranges from 
35% in Montana and Washington to 
87°, in Nevada. 


Owns 


Administration of Federal Lands 


The federal land is controlled by 
several different government agencies. 
The Department of the Interior, thru 
its Bureau of Land Management, ad- 
ministers about 153 million acres un- 
der the ‘Taylor Grazing Act and also 
rents land to the livestock growers. 

The Forestry Service, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, administers 179 
million acres. Other substantial areas 
are controlled by the Army, the Navy, 
and other federal agencies. 

It is the grazing land which is of 
immediate interest in the current con- 
troversy. 


Legislation Proposed 


About two years ago, a Joint Com- 
mittee of 13, representing the livestock 
interests, met in Denver and con- 
ducted a hearing to which were in- 
vited representatives of government 
and private agencies. The writer, rep- 
resenting the Tax Education and 


School Finance Committee of the 
National Education Association, at- 


tended that meeting. 

The joint committee presented the 
problem and expressed its attitude. 
The representatives of other groups— 
such as farm organizations; conserva- 
tion, game, and wildlife agencies; and 
the US Chamber of Commerce—were 
asked to express their opinions on the 
subject. 
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Western-Lands Problem 


The joint committee indicated 
that it was considering the introduc- 
tion of new legislation on the subject. 
Briefly stated, and as presented in 
The Wyoming Wool Grower for De- 
cember 1, 1946, the proposed legisla- 
tion would make it possible for the 
livestock growers to buy the grazing 
land which they now lease under the 
grazing act. 

No very definite proposals were dis- 
cussed at this meeting, but it was indi- 
cated in The Wyoming Wool Grower 
that a price for the land would be 
established in the bill and that the 
price would be based on the socalled 
“carrying power” of the land. Other 
features of the legislation were out- 
lined. To a casual observer, the gen- 
eral plan looks like a very advanta- 
geous proposal to the livestock grow- 
ers. 

Whether or not the proposed legis- 
lation is fair or unfair, such legisla- 
tion would mean that the Western 
states, which now receive 25°% of the 
grazing fees under the Taylor Act, 
would lose that particular revenue. 
Instead, the states and counties would 
he permitted to tax the land. 


Pro and Con Arguments 


Stockmen argue that the taxes, col- 
lected on the land by state and local 
vovernments, would more than offset 
the present payments made by the 
federal government. The opponents 
of the legislation say that while the 
revenue might be equivalent or even 
greater for a few years, the land would 
soon decline in value because it would 
be overgrazed; then, when assessments 
were reduced the tax revenues would 
be small. 

Cattlemen, of course, deny this alle- 
gation when they say that it is to 
their own interest to protect and pre- 
serve the range. They freely admit 
they oppose the alleged present un- 
reasonable government regulations. 
They insist that they know better than 
forest rangers how many cattle the 
grazing land can support. 

Incidentally, the article in The 
Farm Journal, referred to earlier, pic- 
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tures lush grasslands which are said 
to be going to waste because govern- 
ment officials will not permit cattle to 
eat the deep grass. The livestock men 
contend that not only is the forage 
being wasted, but that it is not possi- 
ble for them to operate a private busi- 
ness when a forest ranger, on short 
notice, can require a rancher to re- 
duce his herds or remove them from 
the public land. 

Which side is right? It is hard to 
say. Both sides have convincing argu- 
ments. If there is any one point in the 
case that is clear and undebatable, it 
is that this whole problem needs 
study, particularly its implications for 
state-school finance. The issues in- 
volved are of farreaching significance. 

Millions of dollars of potential sup- 
port for education are involved. The 
destinies of many Westerners and the 
solution of many important problems 
are concerned. Water conservation, 
soil erosion, fire protection, and river 
contamination are all involved. 

Also important is the question of 
the rights, privileges, and responsi- 
bilities of the livestock growers. Their 
livelihood and the interests of Ameri- 
cans who depend on the livestock in- 
dustry are closely related. 


The Need for Research 

There is little pertinent research 
available. The Research Division of 
the National Education Association, 
thru the Committee on Tax Educa- 
tion and School Finance, has given the 
problem some study. It is now plan- 
ning to extend its research. 

As stated earlier, the problem is 
very complex. Not only is the matter 
of federal ownership versus private 
ownership involved, but also the prob- 
lem of federal ownership versus state 
ownership. 

It should be noted, in passing, that 
some states in the West, notably New 
Mexico, seem to feel that a solution 


Tue future of school 
support in some areas 
is definitely related 
to the important issues 


that are involved here. 


of the problem may be had by hand- 
ing the administration of these lands 
to the states. 

It is interesting to observe, also, 
that some of New Mexico’s neighbors, 
with records of less satisfactory state 
administration, oppose this proposal 
of state control. 

Again, the whole question of pay- 
ments by federal government to local 
government, and_ particularly to 
school districts to help provide facili- 
ties for “federal personnel,” is in- 
volved. This is the socalled ‘“in-lieu- 
of-tax” problem. These and other 
problems demand answers. 


The Need for a Basic Policy 


Public education has a definite stake 
in the controversy. While school peo- 
ple are interested in such matters as 
conservation of land and forests and 
the protection of the public domain, 
the more immediate problem of school 
support is very definitely involved. 

The Western states and their coun- 
ties receive several million dollars a 
year from this source of revenue. The 
future of school support in some areas 
is definitely related to the issues in- 
volved. 

The organized profession, as a 
whole, should give careful attention 
to this problem, even tho it may 
directly affect only the several Western 
states. 

The Tax Education and School 
Finance Committee hopes to be in a 
position soon to recommend a policy 
to the Association. In the meantime, 
it is studying the problem. Everyone 
who can help should endeavor to do 
so. Most important is the necessity of 
becoming acquainted with the prob- 
lem and understanding its implica- 
tions. 
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HE principal should set the stage 
for a vital building program, chal- 


lenging the interest of children, teach- 
ers, and parents. All should have a 
part in planning, evaluating, and re- 


cording. 


The First 


\t Petworth School, the principal 


Conferences 


scheduled the first building conference 
Children 


erades three thru six met with their 


Ol leisure 


reading. from 


teachers in the assembly hall, where 
the chairs were informally arranged. 

Objectives were to discuss with the 
children the importance of  selfim- 
provement in reading, to stimulate in- 
terest in leisure reading, and to make 
plans for gaining individual reading 
power day by day. 

The children decided that in order 
to get real fun in reading one must 
have power in reading. Each child was 
helped to understand how he could 
develop his own reading power. 

Judith suggested that individual li- 
brary cards could be secured from the 
public library. Janet offered to secure 
booklists from the city library. Some- 
one else suggested that each class write 
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DEVELOPING LOVE! 


A child who is to become a good reader injhis 


letters to the principal when the items 
had been secured. 

The first conference ended in chal- 
lenging the children to have class dis 
cussions, conferences, and committee 
meetings. All were asked to look up 
the names of extremely interesting and 
exciting books. 

Ata faculty meeting, children’s sug- 
gestions were considered, evaluated, 
used to formulate a procedure in de- 
veloping the building program in lei- 
sure reading. 

We analyzed the individual child 
and learned his potentiality. We had 
at hand his chronological age, mental 
age, and 1Q. What we further needed 
to know was his reading power—that 
is, his grade level in reading. 

Since we did not care to rely on 
previous tests, reading tests were ex- 
amined, selected, and scheduled for all 
classes. Teachers exchanged classes 
and gave these standardized tests. As a 
result of the tests, we were able to com- 
pute the individual power in reading 
comprehension and reading vocabu- 
lary. 

\ reading profile relating reading 
data to other known facts about the 
child was compiled. Cumulative, it 
could be used indefinitely. 


Developing Report Sheets 

At the next meeting with the stu- 
dents, representatives reported on li- 
brary cards and kinds of books recom- 
mended in the classroom for leisure 
reading. Reports were given on books 
read in and out of the classroom dur- 
ing leisure-time. 

Each child reporting had notes on 
bits of paper, and many of the papers 
were not in sequence. The inconven- 
ience connected with this type of re- 
port suggested the need for a better 
method of recording. Each class was 
asked to work out a record sheet and 
present it at the next conference. 

During the next two weeks, children 
worked diligently to create samples. 
When these were evaluated, the accept- 
ed samples were mimeographed in 
large quantities. They were put in the 


classroom libraries so that all children 
had access to them. 

‘There were many teaching oppor- 
tunities in the use of this form. ‘The 
children were taught to spell out the 
names of each month recorded. 

Sentences were a major objective in 
comments. Spelling 
checked carefully. Children of inter- 
mediate grades were required to cor- 


recording was 


rect misspelled words by using diction- 
aries. At a quick glance thru the 
sheets, teacher and child could note 
ability in spelling and improvement 
during progress in reading. 

Now, a real thrill came in watching 
the children bring their favorite books 
to school. All library tables and desks 
became alive with reading materials. 
Children were selecting their books 
according to interest. 


Individual-Reading Folders 


It was discovered that the book re 
port sheets, tucked away in the desks 
among books and supplies, were not 
always accessible. At the next general 
meeting of the studentbody, “indi- 
vidual-reading folders” was the topic 
for discussion. Each child decided to 
make his own folder for the year. 

Art was now correlated with the 
reading program. At the next meeting, 
the folders enthusiastically 
shown. The children decided to work 
out a plan for a class file box. 

As the weeks passed, notes and let- 
ters came to the principal’s office de- 
scribing the progress on the file boxes. 
Thus, written English played a vital 
part. 

One letter announced that an alpha- 
betical index card system had been 
added to the file. One letter told of the 
class plan to keep the folders in alpha- 
betical order at all times. 

At the next conference, file boxes of 
all grades were displayed. Each class 
represefitative showed a box and told 
how it was created. It was decided to 
keep the leisure-reading file in each 
classroom library. 

After weeks of cooperative working 


and planning, the school had worked 


were 
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out the mechanics of the leisure-read- 
ing program. It was easy now to sail 
along and let the children read the 
books they selected. 


Parent Cooperation 

The parents, now vitally interested, 
made many inquiries. Sometimes they 
attended the large-building confer- 
ences. They were advised to let the 
children choose reading material ac- 
cording to individual tastes and inter- 
ests. 

As the meetings continued, the chil- 
dren had fun because their presenta- 
tion of interesting, varied reports took 
the form of a movie, a dramatization, 
a play, a narration, a monolog, a pan- 
tomime, or a poster. These presenta- 
tions gave the theme of a thrilling 
story with the hope of getting some- 
body else interested. 

This program of leisure reading was 
paralleled with the regular reading 
development planned in the classroom 
every day. Not for a moment did this 
leisure-reading program take the place 
of teachers’ daily work in developing 
reading. But the leisure-reading pro- 
eram inspired children to read for 
pleasure and, unconsciously, to gain 
reading power. 

In the January meeting with the 
children and teachers, it was decided 
that we needed to find out how much 
each child had grown during the se- 
mester after reading so many books. 
All agreed that we should have read- 
ing tests for all grades. 

The test results proved that chil- 
dren were growing and developing un- 
der their own initiative. This, we felt, 
was due to each child’s understanding 
of what was expected. 

This second test gave us data for 
further planning. All children who 
were more than one year below grade 
level were interviewed individually by 
the teacher and by the principal. 

It was discovered that several chil- 
dren needed glasses. Some told us that 
parents forced uninteresting reading 
on them at night. Others said they had 
no quiet place at home for reading. 
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BESSIE KIBBEY LACY 


Principal, Petworth Elementary School 
Washington, D. C. 


Still others confessed that parents hu- 
miliated them by relating their weak- 
nesses to others in their presence. 

We felt that parents should know 
the child’s reading power, and have a 
chance to confer with teacher and 
principal. A committee worked out let- 
ters to parents requesting conferences. 

We had a splendid response from 
the parents. The child under discus- 
sion was present at each conference— 
which helped his morale immeasur- 
ably. 

From January until May, the lei- 
sure-reading interest ran at top speed. 
In June, we retested. All the children 
were alert to individual growth, and 
made many decisions about selfgrowth 
after the third test results were record- 
ed on the reading profile sheets. 

We sent a second letter to parents 
whose children were still far below 
erade level in reading. Additional 
short conferences revealed interesting 
facts about the child’s emotional, phys- 
ical, and spiritual life. They brought 
about more friendly relationships be- 
tween home and school. 


Values of the Program 
During this whole program we at- 
tempted to avoid the child’s being test- 
conscious. Emphasis was placed on the 
pleasure gained from reading. 
This building program on leisure 
reading: 


[1] Stimulated the individual child 
to work at his own rate of speed. 

[2] Alerted each child to the fact 
that he needed to stop at intervals and 
check his record against a real yard- 
stick. 

[3] Gave the children a feeling of 
belonging to a school community pro- 
eram where the reading was consid- 
ered a major part of life. 

[4] Provided an opportunity for 
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teacher-child- principal - parent 
ning and evaluating. 

[5] Created a building attitude to- 
ward reading as a leisure subject 
rather than a lesson-learning subject. 

[6] Provided real fun and pleasure 
in presenting good book reports not 
only in the classroom but in building 
conferences. 

[7] Afforded opportunities for oral 
and written English. 

[8] Provided an impetus rarely 
gained in the classroom, where the 
teacher and child have so many plans 
and interests to work out together. 

[9] Took reading out of the daily 
routine of study. 

[10] Gave each child an opportu- 
nity to pass judgment on his own read- 
ing ability in the light of his cumula- 
tive record. 

[11] Encouraged the growth of vo- 
cabulary in the presentation of oral 
and written reports. 

[12] Stimulated improvement in 
enunciation and delivery of reports in 
a large-audience situation. 

[13] Freed the child to choose his 
own leisure-reading material. 

[14] Created an enthusiasm toward 
reading and an unselfish attitude thru 
the opportunity provided for sharing 
books. 


plan- 
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i \VI you 
talked about yesterday; “How 


read the StOrY we 
can you find the distance between our 
town and New York City from the 
map on page 46?” “Before you begin 
this experiment, read the explanation 
given in Chapter Three.” “Choose the 
activity which most interests you from 
the list of suggestions in your book.” 
Phe frequency with which remarks 
like the above are heard in classrooms 
that the 
textbook is one of the most important 


thruout the land indicates 


of the teacher’s aids. 

In recent years, at least 100,000,000 
copies of books especially designed for 
classroom use have been manufactured 
and United 
States each year. They represent every 
degree of complexity from the little 
paper-covered preprimer for the begin- 
ner in reading, built around several 
dozen words, to the college text in 
frontier of 


sold to schools in the 


atomic physics, latest 
scientific advance. 

They cover all the required sub- 
jects, universally taught to every pupil, 
and a veritable host of special subjects 
which students may elect or choose to 
study. 

Phev include the socalled basic texts 
presenting a carefully selected, well- 
organized approach to a subject, and 


all manner of 


supplementary, or col- 
lateral, material of value in reinforc- 
ing and expanding basic concepts. 

The birth of a textbook is quite a 
different process from that of the usual 
trade book sold over the counter of a 
bookstore. Most trade books are writ- 
ten on the author’s own initiative, and 
the manuscript is submitted to one 
publisher after another until it is ac- 
cepted. Little or no change is made in 
the manuscript before publication, 
and the author bears the chief respon- 
sibility for what the book contains. 

Occasionally, a manuscript for a 
textbook is submitted to a publisher 
in the manner just described. But, 
more often than not, a textbook proj- 
ect is the result of a need which teach- 
ers have discovered in their classrooms. 

The publisher learns of this need 
and sets out to fill it. He seeks an au- 
thor for the book or the series of 
books. The author he finds is most of- 
ten a person who has had vears of ex- 
perience in teaching the subject under 
consideration, and has demonstrated 
some ability to organize and present 
his material clearly and simply. 
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What goes into the making 
ofa TEXTBOOK? 


The production of a modern textbook is 


a scientific group project, according to 


A Cooperative Undertaking 

Thereupon an agreement, or con- 
tract, is entered into between the pub- 
lisher and the author to produce the 
proposed textbook, and they have a 
joint interest and responsibility which 
go far beyond the financial considera- 
tions. For whatever criticism a text- 
book encounters during its lifetime 
falls not only upon its author but 
even more upon the publisher who 
produces and sells it. 

So the author (or sometimes a com- 
bination of authors) goes to work to 
prepare a manuscript for the textbook. 
He makes a careful organization of the 
subjectmatter field into a_ teachable 
sequence. He selects and arranges the 
most essential content so that ideas 
will stand out clearly and will be rein- 
forced by examples. He develops a 
plan of study which will result in a 
sound foundation for the student, af- 
fording a core to which all collateral 
or subsequent study can be related. 

Within the limitations of the 
printed word, the author seeks to sug- 
gest procedures and activities to be 
carried on both inside and outside the 
classroom. He offers guides to further 
reading and the use of supplementary 
materials, including, nowadays, vari- 
ous types of socalled “visual aids.” 

In short, he tries to prepare a text 
which will make a maximum contri- 
bution to accepted goals of teaching 
and learning in the field covered. This 
preparation may, and usually does, 
take years of arduous effort on the part 
of the author, but it is his greatest 
contribution. 

The educational publisher’s con- 
tract with an author stipulates that the 
manuscript, when submitted, must be 


EDWARD M. TUTTLE 


Editor-in-Chief 
Row, Peterson, and Company 


acceptable. This stipulation means 
that the publisher reserves the right to 
exercise judgment as to whether the 
book will fit the need and will sell 
widely to the schools. 

In arriving at his decision, the pub- 
lisher commonly submits the manu- 
script for review to a number of advis- 
ers with whom he maintains contact. 
These advisers are teachers actually 
engaged in classroom instruction in 
the subject and at the grade level rep- 
resented by the manuscript. They also 
usually represent various sections of 
the country and a range in size and 
type of school so that the publisher 
may receive a composite judgment. 

Often, as a result of these reviews, 
constructive suggestions are offered 
which the author is asked to follow in 
revising and reworking his material. 
But sooner or later the manuscript is 
accepted, and from that point on the 
publisher, rather than the author, is 
chiefly concerned with making it into 
a book. 


The Publisher’s Job 

It is the publisher’s responsibility to 
publish the author’s material in the 
most attractive and usable form pos- 
sible at the price for which the text- 
book must sell in competition with 
others of a similar nature. If a new 
book turns out to be distinctly su- 
perior to anything on the market, a 
slightly higher price will not prevent 
its acceptance; but ordinarily all text- 
books for a given grade and subject 
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fall 


range. 


within a rather narrow price 

In this connection, a word might be 
said about the current cost-price situa- 
tion as it affects textbooks. During the 
depression, educational — publishers 
found themselves with a large stock of 
books on hand and a greatly reduced 
market. This took many of them by 
surprise, for not within memory had a 
financial panic affected public moneys. 

By contrast, during the years of 
World War II and those immediately 
following, there was an increasing de- 
mand for schoolbooks in the face of 
almost insurmountable difficulties in 
their manufacture so that they were in 
critically short supply. 

At present, the educational pub- 
lisher is in another dilemma. Demand 
continues strong and manufacturing 
has gained volume, but the costs of 
manufacturing both for labor and ma- 
terials—metal, paper, ink, board, cloth 
—have in all cases more than doubled 
and in some cases trebled those of the 
prewar years. 

Asa result, textbook prices have had 
to be raised, but in no instance have 
they risen in any equal measure with 
their This dilemma has pro- 
duced a difficult and unpredictable 
situation as to the future. 


costs. 


Editing and Layout 

Coming back to the transformation 
of an author’s manuscript into a 
printed and bound book, let us take a 
brief look at the various steps in this 
process. 

The textbook editor is usually a 
specialist in the field covered by the 
manuscript he is editing, and more 
often than not he has also had teach- 
ing experience. His editorial handling 
is, therefore, more than merely a mat- 
ter of seeing that capitals and commas 
are in their proper places. He is con- 
cerned with every element which 
makes for ease of reading, clear under- 
standing, and teachability. These ele- 
ments include vocabulary, sentence 
length and structure, paragraphing, 
sequence of ideas, and the like. 

While the editing of the text is 
going on, sometimes before it begins, 
the finished book is visualized as far 
as possible—the page size and maxi- 
mum number of pages; the kind and 
size of type, together with the length 
of line and the number of lines on a 
page; the margins around the type 
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page; the style of headings; the kind 
and amount of illustrations; the type 
of binding and cover design; and a 
host of lesser details all of which con- 
tribute to the appearance and quality 
of the final product. 

Many publishers have a designer or 
art director who works with the editor 
in planning a book. Not infrequently, 
the typesetter, engraver, and printer 
who will ultimately manufacture the 
book are also consulted in advance; 
for it is not generally understood that 
most publishers do not do their own 
manufacturing but buy it all on the 
outside. A few publishers are also 
printers, but actually the two activities 
are separate tho related businesses. 


Illustrations 
Illustrations have come to play a 
more and more important role in text- 
books. Everyone recognizes that a pic- 
ture is often more meaningful than 





This article recognizes the importance 
of the textbook to the teacher. To enable 
teachers to enrich their teaching and 
supplement the textbook, THE JOURNAL 
carries each month a page listing cur- 
rent free and inexpensive materials. It 
has also carried numerous articles deal- 
ing with audio-visual education and in 
1949-50 will provide a regular service in 
this area. 





hundreds of words of text. Pictures in 
schoolbooks serve a double purpose: 
they have a definite teaching function 
as well as a decorative or artistic value. 
In fact, pictures, charts, maps, dia- 
erams, and the like in textbooks were 
originally and are still the most widely 
used of the “visual aids” to education. 

There are many types of illustra- 
tions. The simplest and least expen- 
sive to reproduce is a pen-and-ink line 
drawing. The most costly color 
painting or a Kodachrome photograph 
with much detail in subject and back- 
ground, 


IS a 


Between these extremes are other 
variations—black and white photo- 
graphs or wash drawings which when 
reproduced are called halftones, line 
drawings with one or two flat colors 
added for accent, halftones or color 
subjects in outline instead of with 
solid backgrounds, and so on. 


It is the publisher’s, not the author’s 
responsibility to provide illustrations 
for a textbook, altho very often the 
author’s suggestions as to what should 
be pictured so as best to reinforce the 
text are invaluable. 

The editor works with the artist or 
photographer to secure the needed 
copy for illustrations, and sound judg- 
ment is called for in most appropri- 
ately relating the kind, quantity, and 
distribution of picture material to the 
content of the book. 


Printing and Binding 

When the manuscript has been 
edited, it is sent to the typesetter and 
is ordinarily set first in galley form, 
which is simply a continuous string olf 
type without page breaks. After the 
galley-proof has been read by both 
author and editor, the editor cuts it 
up and pastes it into pages along with 
the engraver’s proofs of the illustra- 
tions. This pasteup is 
“dummy.” 

Sometimes, in complicated make-up, 
the dummy 


called a 


has to be made from the 
type before the exact position and size 
of illustrations can be determined, 
and the work of the artist has to fol- 
low rather than coincide with the edit- 
ing and typesetting. 

After the pages are “made-up” by 
the printer, and pageproof has been 
okayed by author and editor, the 
pages are ready for plating. Very few 
textbooks are printed directly from 
the type and original engravings be- 
cause ordinarily a textbook has a com- 
paratively long life and will be re- 
printed a number of times. Plates are 
easier to store and handle than the 
loose type, and the engravings can be 
preserved without wear. 

The binding of the printed sheets 
involves many operations in addition 
to the making of the covers, or “cases,” 
which are to contain the 
These operations include folding, 
gathering, sewing, backing, trimming, 


volume. 


casing in, and pressing. ‘These names 
will suggest the nature of the opera- 
tions, but their technics are often in- 
tricate and precise. 

However, the day eventually comes 
when the binder delivers the new text- 
book, and the author and _ publisher 
feel much as do parents at the birth of 
a baby. They take a vast amount of 
pride in it and hope great things for 
its future, 
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American Classrooms 


MARJORIE E. WYCOFF 


Placement Specialist, Overseas Affairs Branch, 
Department of the Army, Washington, D. C, 


HE American Dependents Schools 

overseas were established by the 
Army three years ago to provide, for 
children of military personnel and ci- 
vilian employes of federal agencies 
stationed overseas, educational oppor- 
tunities comparable with the best in 
America. 

During the current school year, 
there are 141 elementary schools and 
highschools in the European and Far 
East Commands, which are attended 
by some 9000 American boys and girls. 

Because these students come from 
many sections of the United States, 
they present unusually diverse educa- 
tional backgrounds. Furthermore, 
many are faced with problems of ad- 
justment arising from their frequent 
change in environment. Therefore, 
every effort is being made to establish 
modern school systems, thru the high- 
school level, staffed by competent 
teachers from the United States. 

The potentialities of this program 
as an educational instrument in rela- 
tion to the peoples of the occupied 
countries are recognized. German and 
Japanese educators, invited to observe 
the classroom procedures in the de- 
pendents schools, view them as repre- 
sentative of school practices in the 
United States. A special obligation is 
felt, therefore, to develop a school pro- 
gram that will exemplify sound, dem- 
ocratic education, 

Teachers with enthusiasm and abil- 
ity in developing the best in scholar- 
ship and citizenship in our young 
Americans are being selected from the 


OV E R S E A S States for the dependents schools over- 
seas. 


All teachers, whether for elemen- 
tary or highschool, must have a bach- 








US ARMY 


T hi — . hall e elor of arts or science degree. All must 
CGERING SCHOO! OVEIESES SC Caaneny have a minimum of 18 semester hours 
with an element of adventure. in education courses and possess a 


valid state teaching certificate. All 
must have at least two years’ teaching 
experience in the public schools. 
American children overseas study 
the same subjects that their former 
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classmates in the United States are 
covering. Standard-achievement tests 
are given early in the school year to 
determine each child’s placement and 
present scholastic development. The 
testing program shows that the chil- 
dren are well up to the standards re- 
quired in the schools in the United 
States, 

Great importance is placed on the 
children’s taking full advantage of 
residence in a foreign country. Boys 
and girls in many classes make inten- 
sive studies of the customs and insti- 
tutions of the community and country 
in which they are living. These proj- 
ects incorporate firsthand observation 
gained in informal contact’ and or- 
ganized trips to places of historic, civ- 
ic, and artistic interest. 

The highschools are accredited by 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, College- 
preparatory subjectmatter is taught in 
highschool. 

In addition, tests for determining 
special interests, aptitudes, and per- 
sonality are given to aid the student in 
adjusting to his new environment and 
to help him prepare for the years after 
highschool graduation. 

The textbooks which are used by 
the Dependents School Division are 
standard approved texts, Each school 
has, in addition to these standard 
texts, a rich selection of supplemen- 
tary texts and library books. 

Actual physical equipment and 
school plants may not be as modern 
as those in the United States. But ev- 
ery attempt is made in the commands 
to make the work of teachers interest- 
ing and challenging. When schools 
are not in session, those teachers in 
\ustria and Germany have opportu- 
nity for travel on the continent, and 
those in Japan visit the pearl fisheries 
and famous shrines and temples. 

Procurement of teachers for the 
coming school year will take place 
this month and next. Publicity regard- 
ing the program will be in local pub- 
lications thruout the United States. 

The cooperation of school adminis- 
trators and teachers in teaching Amer- 
ican children the American way in 
their relationships with children of 
other lands will provide stimulation 
to those interested in the revival of 
democratic education in the occupied 
areas, 
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when mothers relieved teachers 
of lunchroom duty. 


M* JANICE did not want to eat 
a hot lunch at school. I de- 
cided to find out why. She took her 
usual cold sandwich and orange one 
morning, and at noon I went over to 
school to observe. Principal Myler 
of the Lindbergh School granted me 
permission. 

1 found children crowded into a 
room equipped to handle only a 
third the number who had to eat 
there. The pupils ate in shifts ac- 
cording to ages. 

All had to be out of the room be- 
fore the afternoon session began, be- 
cause the room had to be used as a 
classroom. Most of the children, like 
Janice, felt too hurried to want to 
eat a hot lunch. 

The teachers always had to eat 
their lunch with the pupils. It 
seemed to me that the mothers 
should give the teachers some relief. 
The teachers deserved to spend their 
lunch hour as they saw fit. 

Besides, the teachers needed free- 
dom from their pupils for a while. 
And surely, the pupils needed to be 
free of the teachers’ critical gaze for 
the hour. 

1 asked several mothers to meet 
with Mr. Myler and me. We decided 
to offer to supervise the lunch pro- 
gram. 

A letter was sent home by all the 
children. Mothers were asked to 
state whether they wished to give, 
say, Monday every fourth week or 
Tuesday every sixth week. 

A list was prepared of those who 
wished to help. Five mothers were 
chosen as chairmen of the day and 
assigned a school day. The chairman 
of the day was responsible for the 
four other mothers who were to help 
her on that particular day. 





TULI COLUMPUS 


Dearborn, Michigan 


For the past two years now, teach 
ers at the Lindbergh School have en 
joyed a free lunch period. The chil 
dren are proud to have their mothers 
come to visit. They need no teacher 
to enforce discipline. 

We opened three additional class 
rooms for children who brought 
their lunch, and have stationed one 
mother in each room to sell milk 
This mother maintains order and 
sees to it that desks are left clean so 
that the room is ready for afternoon 
classes. 

In the lunchroom, two mothers 
watch to see that no trays are 
dropped and no food spilled on the 
way from counter rail to table 

This cooperative arrangement has 
not only given mothers the chance to 
know each other better, but has pro 
vided mothers and teachers an op 
portunity to become better ac 
quainted. 

Most mothers have found the job 
so interesting and the diversion from 
home routine so pleasant that they 
have asked if they cannot help out 
more often. 

One grandmother of a preschool 
child who came as a substitute liked 
the job so well she asked to be al 
lowed to come again. Now, othe 
substitutes are on the waiting list 

Now parents cooperate with the 
school in other ways. They have seen 
conditions firsthand and know just 
why they should help. Letters wer¢ 
written by 912 parents to the Con 
gressman of this district to request 
that he work for passage of the fed 
eral-aid-to-education bill 
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FTIHE Senate Committee on Labor 

and Public Welfare voted March 
18, 1949, to repert $246 favorably. Al- 
tho reported with committee amend- 
ments, the bill is for all practical pur- 
poses the same as $472, which passed 
the Senate last April by a vote of 58 


to 22 


There is no basic change in 
principles. 

Of the changes suggested by the 
four are noted: [1] The 
$45 factor in the formula for appor- 


committee, 


tioning funds to states is raised to 
$50. [2] The floor program of cur- 
rent expenditures per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance is raised from 
$50 to $55. [3] The state-plus-local 
effort level from which deductions are 
computed in the event the state falls 
short in its support of public schools 
is reduced from 2.5% to 2.25° for the 
first two years of the operation of the 
act. [4] The provision of the act gov- 
erning appeals has been reworded to 
make it more nearly like other federal 
statutes. 

The over-all authorization is un- 
changed by amendments—$300 mil- 
lion per annum. 

When will $246 reach the floor of 
the Senate for debate and a vote? 
There is no way to answer the ques- 
tion with certainty. Some of the Sen- 
ate friends of the measure believe the 
schedule of bills calling for considera- 
tion will permit $246 to reach the 
floor about mid-April. 

Meanwhile, the House Subcommit- 
tee on Federal Aid to Education is ex- 
pected to undertake hearings on fed- 
eral-aid bills in early April. 

Reports persist that Congressman 
Graham A. Barden (D., N.C.) , chair- 
man of the subcommittee, will intro- 
duce an administration measure, gen- 
erally like $246, prior to the beginning 
of House hearings. 


Health Bill Also Reported 


The Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare also voted to re- 
port a school-health bill. The delay in 
reporting $246 was the result of ex- 
tended efforts to agree upon a health 
bill. Like $246, the health measure has 
bi-partisan support in the 


strong 
Senate. 
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Latest Word from the Federal-Aid Front 


Under its provisions, health services 
will be available for all children with- 
out regard to the kind of school they 
attend and without regard to race, 
color, or creed. 

On the federal level, the 
will be administered by the Federal 
Security Agency; on the state level, 


program 


by either the state educational or 
state health agency or both, as the 
state may determine. 


The authorization is for $35 mil- 


lion per annum. State apportionments 
are determined by an objective for- 
mula which takes school-age popula- 
tion and state ability into considera- 
tion. State matching of federal funds 
is governed by a sliding scale ranging 
from 50°, tor the richest state to 25°F 
lor the poorest. 

Federal funds will be administered 
by public agencies under public con- 
trol, but services will be provided all 
children in all schools. 


Our Educational Crisis 


CAROL BURKE 


Student. Kansas State Teachers C 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


Miss Burke, a sophomore m@@Bing 
in speech and minoring in English 
at Kansas State Teachers College, won 
the school’s annual oratorical contest 
with this statement on the need for 
federal aid to education. 


OHNNY lives in the country. Every 

morning he trudges four miles to 
the tumbled-down shack he calls 
school. Johnny doesn’t like school, 
and it’s easy to see why. 

Altho he is 12, he is in the fourth 
grade, because school meets for only 
six months of the year, and that is of- 
ten cut down to three or four. No 
school is held during snow or rain 
since the roof leaks; and because there 
is no electricity, school must be dis- 
missed even on cloudy days. 

There is no library collection, not 
even enough textbooks to go around 
to the 50 children piled into the little 
room. Nothing exists to kindle the 
desire to learn—few ever go bevond 
the sixth grade. 


A Different Story 


Hundreds of miles away, there is 
another little boy who lives in the 
country, too. But Billy Smith likes 
school. Every morning a school bus 
picks him up at his corner and takes 
him five miles to the modern school 
building. 

Billy is nine, in the fourth grade, 
and if you asked him, he’d tell you 









that school was more fun than any- 
thing else. His teacher is qualified 
and capable. There are plenty of 
books for eager, searching young 
minds. Moving pictures and field trips 
help to make things clear for Billy. 
Yes, he likes school. 

We have a great nation, but it is 
time we realized that it is also a lop- 
sided ane. 

Johnny goes to school in a state 
that has more than 275 children per 
thousand population and which, in 
1947, had an average annual income 
of only $659 per person. 

Billy is lucky enough to live in a 
state with only 168 children per 
thousand population and an income 
in 1947 of $1781 per person. Johnny’s 
state used a higher percent of the 
total incomes of all its people for the 
support of schools than did Billy’s 
state, yet was able to spend only $59 
annually per pupil, as compared with 
$234 in Billy’s state. Can we call that 
equality of opportunity? 

For millions of American children, 
the opportunity for education is de- 
termined by place of birth. 

In communities where families are 
small, where the burden of child care 
and education is light, where eco- 
nomic resources are relatively great, 
and where the cultural-intellectual 
status of parents is high, we support 
education liberally. 

In communities where the _ birth 
rate is high, where income per child 
is far below the national norm, where 
the level of living is low, where the 
home has the least to contribute to the 
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cultural and the intellectual growth, 


we support education meagerly. 


Four Brands of Education 

The plain-wrapped, bargain-day 
kind of education comes at $60 per 
pupil and contains only the bare es- 
sentials of the Three Rs. 

If you live in an average state, you 
get the special $150 edition—the Three 
Rs with a few textbooks on other 
subjects thrown in for good measure. 

In some of the more favored states, 
there is a beautifully packaged high- 
quality type priced at $190 to $200 
per pupil, which includes communica- 
tion skills, thinking on world and na- 
tional problems, new visual-aid pro- 
grams, and a good supply of skilful 
teachers to guide the development of 
resourceful, stable citizens. 

Then, the high-quality, gift-wrapped 
model, found in very few states, is 
priced at more than $200 per pupil. 

No need for federal aid? No, not 
if we're satisfied with our $60 “‘bar- 
eain.”’ But we must catch the vision of 
what the $150 plus kind of education 
could do for America if available to 
all children for just one generation. 

With the huge demand which Eu- 
ropean recovery is making on our 
this federal 
aid? Yes. In fact, it is the basic way 


treasury, can we afford 


to increase our economic strength. 
Education raises the living stand- 
nations. prospers 
where the standards of living are 
high, for a nation must have intelli- 


ards of Zusiness 


gent consumers. Uneducated people 
have fewer wants. They are content 
to do without good books, magazines, 
sufficient medical care, and a balanced 
diet. 

This means that the people of New 
York and California should be vitally 
concerned with this problem as well 
as people in our poorer states, for na- 
tional economy affects all. 

Che war brought to our attention 
the woeful failure of our educational 
system as a whole. Over 300,000 men 
in the Army—men who had held jobs, 
some of them men who were rearing 
families—had to take courses in which 
they learned to write simple sentences: 
“This is a rifle. The rifle shoots. I 
keep my rifle clean.” 

Is that the standard of education of 
which we’re so proud? In this country 
in October 1947, there were 2,838,000 
illiterates of 14 years old and over and 
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millions more who could read and 
write only a little. 

The situation will not soon be co 
rected at the present rate, for there 
are about four million children be- 
tween the ages of five and 17 who are 
not in school. 


The “Battle of the Bulge” 


And what would we do with them if 
they were in school? There is no place 
to put them and no one to teach 
them. The long-predicted “battle of 
the bulge” has begun—the babies born 
in record numbers during the war 
years are starting to school and the 
schools are pitifully inadequate to 
meet their needs. 

By 1957, when the largest pupil en- 
rolment is predicted for elementary 
schools, 26,600,000 elementary-school 
children—7,000,000 more than are in 
school now—will be demanding an 
education, and somehow we shall have 
to supply 200,000 extra teachers. 

But how? During the war years, 
there was an exodus of teachers from 
the classrooms. Since the war, teachers 
have left the schools about as fast as 
other teachers could be found to re- 
place them. 

Far too few of the students now in 
colleges are preparing for teaching 
careers. They look at the example of 
the teacher who quit his teaching ca- 
reer to be a bricklayer because he 
could make so much more money. 
This is not an example to steer any- 
one toward the teaching profession. 

Whenever federal aid is mentioned, 
immediately the cries arise: “‘social- 
ism,” “totalitarianism,” “regimenta- 
tion.” As citizens of the United States, 
we seem to view our own government 
as a huge octopus with tentacles 
stretching in every direction, trying to 
catch hold of our freedom and squeeze 
its life away. Have we no more confi- 
dence than this in our own govern- 
ment? Have we lost faith in democ- 
racy? 

Federal aid does not mean federal 
regimentation. Look at the 
now. In every state, the state legisla- 
ture has supreme power over educa- 
tion. Any legislature from the state 
capital has power to abolish districts, 
schoolboards, and the whole present 
system, but it has not been done, even 
in those states that have exercised the 
most control. The administration of 

the schools is left largely to the com- 


system 







Why 
otherwise? 


munity. should 


Congress do 


Federal Aid Works 

We have before us already a living, 
working example of federal aid with 
out federal control in the vocational- 
training program that during the wai 
trained 12 million workers. The vari- 
ous state agricultural land-grant col- 
leges have been one of our proudest 
successes. Are any voices raised to halt 
federal aid to those schools? 

No matter how many protests there 
are, we always have before us one in- 
escapable fact—millions of citizens in 
the richest country in the world reach 
voting age without being able to read 
the names on the ballot. 

We are violating the basic principle 
of our democracy—namely, that no 
one shall be deprived of his educa- 
tional birthright because of race, reli 
gion, age, geographic location, physi 
cal, social or economic conditions, to 
the end that the community and 
state will not be deprived of the pos 
sible services and contributions of any 
individual, and in order that each in 
dividual may have the chance to im 
prove himself and his condition. 

Democracy is the people. The chil 
dren growing up now are the future 
democracy. Yet we 
where 


have seen that 


there are the most children, 
there are the fewest opportunities fon 
them to prepare themselves for the 
duties of all citizens in a democracy 

The future voters of this countrs 
will come in overwhelmingly 
from the 


element in 


larex 
numbers underprivileged 
\merica—from Southern 
white and Negro tenant farmers, from 
farmers living on marginal and sub 
marginal lands, from unskilled labor 
in the cities. 

Well may we ask ourselves what at 
titude toward social, political, and 
economic policies these sons and 
daughters of farmers and laborers will 
take? Will they swing to the right 
to the left, or will they 
middle way? 

Will they be intelligent enough to 
preserve the democracy and freedom 


pursue the 


we've fought so hard to save—thes¢ 
youth of America who missed out on 
equality of opportunity because they 
were born in the wrong place? 

Just as a chain is as strong as it 
weakest link, so a demo¢ racy can be 
only as strong as its individual citizens 
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Now 1S 


ours to foreign countries 
Good time (according to those who 
have been on NEA Tours) 
VW Interesting companions (from everywhere !) 
YW See sections not seen by tourists 
VW Meet people = not just see them 
py Background of tour areas 
ff Conducted groups 
PR’ Especially planned for teachers 


He Chance to get credit 


Does Travel Pay? 


Does 
Pay? has been reprinted to meet the 


The popular tolder, Travel 


requests for information regarding 
the practice of city-school systems of 
eranting credit for travel toward sal- 
ary increments, the practice of state 
boards of education of granting credit 
toward certification renewal, and the 
practice of colleges and universities of 
granting academic credits. Write the 
Division of Travel Service, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., for your copy. 
279 


the time for all good teachers to 


Now Is the Time 


are smart! They 
have typed their “demands” of travel 
and checked the ‘““demands” which are 
met by the NEA Tours. They have 
read the 1949 booklet NEA Tours. 

The booklet describes the itiner- 
aries, costs, and travel features and is 
available from the Division of Travel 
Service, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


These teachers 


Travel with Credit 

NEA Tours to Cuba, New England- 
Quebec, and the Canadian Rockies- 
Inside Passage-Pacific Northwest will 
be accepted for graduate and under- 
graduate credit by the School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University. One se- 
mester hour will be granted for each 
week of travel. Course requirements 
and registration information can be 
obtained from Dean W. W. Wright, 
School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. 

A special 38-day tour, the Geogra- 
phy of the Western United States, 
will be conducted by the NEA Divi- 
sion of ‘Travel Service and the Depart- 
ment of Geography, Indiana Univer- 
sity. ‘Three semester hours will be 
awarded. A series of 10 lectures will 
be given along the route. Members 
desiring credit toward a degree will 
submit a written report and pass the 
final examination. 

Additional information is available 
from the Division of Travel Service, 
NEA headquarters. 





Tour Series 


During the summer, eight series of 
NEA Tour groups will be conducted 
to regions of the United States and 
neighboring 
include: 

Canadian 


countries. These tours 


Rockies-Inside  Passage- 
Pacific Northwest, leaves Chicago foi 
27 days by train and steamer and ter- 
minates in Chicago; Cuba, leaves 
Miami for 15 days by boat and char 
tered bus and returns to Miami; Last- 
ern Cities, 23 days by train, with one 
group starting and returning to St. 
Louis and the other group originating 
and terminating in Chicago; Mexico, 
21 days by chartered bus over the 
Panamerican Highway, originating 
and ending in San Antonio. 

New England-Quebec tours include 
two 2l-day trips by train and char- 
tered bus, starting and ending in 
Chicago; another 21-day tour by train, 
chartered bus, and steamer, originat- 
ing and concluding in Chicago; a 
special 14-day tour by chartered bus 
and steamer immediately following 
the NEA convention in Boston and 
returning to Boston; and a 2\-day 
chartered-bus tour originating in 
Washington and returning to Wash- 
ington. 

Pacific Northwest-Yellowstone-Cali- 
fornia, 30 days by train, starts and 
ends in Chicago; Rocky Mountain- 
California-Southwest, 27 days by train, 
originates and terminates in Chicago: 
and the Geography of the Western 
United States, 38 days by train, also 
starts and ends in Chicago. 


Reservations are now being made for 
these tours. Registration cannot be 
guaranteed for late applicants. 
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ee HE American school is the most 
important channel by which we 
can pass on the American heritage. 


Our democratic 
convictions are 
the product of 
our upbringing 
by fathers and 
mothers and 
ieachers who be- 
lieved in the dig- 
nity and freedom 
and right of man; 
who by word and  “nerato reieune—wanuan 
example taught us the practice of dig- 
nity, the use of treedom, the exercise 
of rights without infringement of 
our companions’ equal status,” says 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, president of 
Columbia University, in “An Open 
Letter to Parents” in the February 
1949 Reader’s Digest. 

“Today our children in school are 
forming permanent attitudes toward 
same fundamental issues, are 
developing a ‘mental set’ which will 
remain with them into and often thru 
adult life. This ‘mental set’ will con- 
dition the political and human pat- 
tern of the American future. In so 
erave a matter, nothing can be lett to 
chance or wishful thinking.” 

President 
need of greater cooperation between 
parents and teachers. He says, “The 
teacher must feel and experience our 
interest—must feel that we are proud 
to be partners in training our chil- 
dren. 

“Yet, what have we done to make 
certain that the teachers know we are 
with them and for them? Have we in- 
vited our teachers into our homes? 
Have we visited them in the class- 
room? Do we believe they are getting 
satisfactory pay, a pay on which they 
in turn can raise their children de- 
cently and send them likewise to 
school? 

“What have we done to make cer- 
tain that our teachers, thru neglect, 
do not come to look upon themselves 
as virtual victims of our political 
and economic system rather than as 


these 


Eisenhower stresses the 
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shining examples of its success in re- 
warding brains and effort? If we do 
not convince them of our respect for 
their position and influence, how can 
we expect them to exhibit the same 
concern as we do in the inculcation of 
the fundamentals of freedom?” 


Concern for the social prestige of 
teachers is expressed by a number of 
other prominent writers, among them 
Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, longtime friend 
of education. Mrs. Meyer writes in 
the February 1949 Atlantic Monthly 
on the topic, “Are Our Public Schools 
Doing Their Job?” 

Mrs. Meyer is constructively criti- 
cal of what is going on in education 
today, but calls attention to the posi- 
tion of the teacher in the following 
paragraphs: 

“All that I have said presupposes a 
very different status for our teachers 
from that which they now enjoy. It 
implies that our 
educators are real 
leaders of commu- 
nity life and en- 
titled by virtue of 
their high respon- 
sibility to confi- 
dence, respect, and 
a good salary. Be- 
cause of our long 
preoccupation 
with purely material objectives, our 
industrialized population has forgot- 
ten that the teacher is the school and 
the school is the heartbeat of our or- 
ganic society. 

“As a result, the role of the public- 
school teacher in our society has been 
minimized. Too long have teachers 
the country over been oppressed by 
members of boards of education and 
school administrators, who have 
looked upon them as mere employes. 

“This contemptuous attitude is a 
byproduct of the businessman’s un- 
civilized belief that respect is due only 
to those who ‘have met a _ payroll.’ 
Well, these businessmen must 
learn that there are several roles in 
life far more important to our nation 
than a payroll, and the role of the 


now 


public-school teacher is one of them. 

“They must realize that... the 
days when educators were content to 
be symbols of underpaid virtue are 
gone forever. Let’s have no more 
‘Goodbye, Mr. Chips!’ sentimentalism 
about the meek, selfeffacing teacher. 
Let’s kiss Mr. Chips goodbye forever. 
Why should academic freedom be re- 
served for college professors? Let us 
emphasize that our schools can be no 
better than our teachers, and that ow 
teachers can carry out their high 
function only in an atmosphere of 
freedom, dignity, and an appreciation 
that expresses itself in good salaries 
as well as social consideration.” 


Tuer Library of Congress expects to 
condense the story of American civil- 
ization into a series of volumes issued 
under 16 titles. The library character- 
izes these series as essays. The series in 
cludes the American home, health, 
labor, politics, industry, philosophy, 
public opinion, and education. 

No author has yet been selected for 
the “essay’” on education, All of the 
volumes in this long-range project will 
be some years in the making. The first 
are expected from the press about 
1954. 


Radio 

The American Broadcasting Com 
pany, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y., is making available fo 
educational use recordings of 
of its documentaries. 


somec 
These are re 
leased only for classroom reproduc- 
tion and other informal listening for 
which no admission is charged. 

The Berlin Story, dramatization ol 
Operation Vittles, may be obtained in 
3314 rpm at $16. For a set of record 
ings and for prices of others of a simi 
lar character, write directly to Vice 
president Robert Saudek at the ad- 
dress above. 


J on K. Norron, director of Divi- 
sion II, Administration and Guidance, 
Teachers College, Columbia Unive 
sity, discussed federal aid to education 
on January 30 over the American 
Broadcasting Company’s network. He 
appeared as a guest on the network's 
Sunday-afternoon program entitled 
“America’s Future.” Address inquiries 
to American Broadcasting Company. 

—BELMONT FARLEY, director of press 
and radio relations, NEA. 
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“The Ouerseas 
a and 

cacher-Relie, F 

With the school year drawing to 
a close in the near future, the time 
to complete local campaigns in 
behalf of the Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Fund for 1948-49 is at hand. 

Funds received should be sent to 
your state association for trans 
mittal to the NEA at the earliest 
possible date in order to expedite 
plans for the expenditure of the 
fund in terms of the amount which 
will be available. 

\ letter was recently received at 
the NEA from a teacher in one ol 
the Iron-Curtain countries. This 
letter describes the conditions exist- 
ing in these countries, where the 
liberties of the people have been 
taken away from them. [See page 
246.) 

One of the main objectives of 
the Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 
for 1948-49 is to make it possible 
for teacher leaders in war-devas- 
tated countries and other needy 
countries with whom the United 
States has normal diplomatic re- 
lations to visit the United States 
for a period of months in order 
to get a firsthand knowledge of 
how democracy and democratic 
education work in this country. 

It is not assumed that the Amer- 
ican way of life is suitable for oth- 
er countries, but such a visit can do 
much to give these teacher leaders a 
vision of what can be accomplished 
thru democratic processes and bring 
them uptodate on recent educa- 
tional developments. 

One educator recently wrote a 
letter stating that there was objec- 
tion in his area to expending the 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund for 
this purpose. A letter was sent out- 
lining the above idea in somewhat 
greater detail. His response to this 
explanation was that he felt the 
decision was a proper one. 

Nevertheless, for those groups 
who wish their funds to go for 
direct aid, which is still badly 
needed in many areas, it is pos- 
sible to earmark the contribution 
accordingly. 

Thru the Overseas Teacher-Re- 
lief Fund, the teachers of this coun- 
try again have an opportunity to 
have a direct influence upon edu- 
cational leadership and thus upon 
the educational programs and the 
life of many countries where battle 
for freedom versus totalitarianism 
is still going on. 
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The Last Frontier 





LOULA GRACE ERDMAN 


Department of English, West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 


HE street light at the corner shone 

full upon the trailers, sitting like 
blocks that children had placed there 
in sport. They were all alike and yet 
they were different, with a beautiful, 
unique difference that was at once in- 
tangible and indisputable. Even from 
the outside, you knew that they were 
different, altho you could not have 
told why. 

The light shone thru the window of 
Number 65 so that Joel could see, with 
great distinctness, the shelves he had 
built into the walls, the tables he had 
made, and the chest he had _ con- 
structed so that Demaris would have a 
place to store her baby-shower gifts. 
The pieces were clumsy, but they were 
strong, and about them there was a 
sort of naive honesty which is in itself 
good craftsmanship. 

He had even made the baby’s crib 
from a wooden box. Demaris padded 
it with cotton batting, and then she 
covered it with some pink stuff they 
bought at the co-op. 

That was the way they worked to- 
gether, planning with their minds and 
hearts, building with their hands. 

In the light of the street lamp, he 
could see the baby asleep in the crib 
he had made for her—her cheeks as 
pink as the lining of her crib. 

He could see, too, the table with his 
books piled upon it and the assign- 
ments for the next day—the chemistry 


and the math and the theme for Eng- 
lish. 


Ww 


Joel lay there, just thinking. A man 
could feel a great many things at once, 
he reflected. 

He could feel pride in the trailer 
that was so much a part of Demaris 
and himself. This was not like a place 
you rented ready furnished, nor yet 
like the house for which you bought 
things from a store. What was here he 
had made, for the most part, by him- 
self. 

He could feel father-love, too—at 
once grave and exulting, holding in it 
the great hopes for the future of his 
child and plans for the accomplish- 
ment of these hopes, together with the 
knowledge of the responsibility that 
comes with parenthood. No longer did 
you belong to yourself alone, once 
your child was in the world. You were 
a living channel thru which the past 
flowed into the future. 

He felt this, awed and a little 
frightened at the magnitude of his 
responsibility. And yet at the same 
time, he could think of very practical 
things, like getting up to see if the 
baby had kicked off the cover. 

And best of all, of course, was the 
feeling he had for Demaris. 

Nothing of the filthiness of war 
here, a filth not only physical but 
something that crept into smells, 
tastes, odors, until it became the very 
fabric of which life was made. 

It was no wonder that war some- 
times made brutes of men. The won- 
der was that they should come back 
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wanting anything that was fine and 
decent. But they did. He had come 
back wanting Demaris, and a home to 
make for her, and the baby—and a bet- 
ter world for all of them to live in. 
That was what 
wanted—those first voyagers, 
touching feet on an alien shore. Daniel 
Boone. The 49er’s. He and Demaris. 
They could not always talk about it, 
but they knew, deep down in thei 
hearts, that the things that happened 
to them would not matter so much if 
out of them could come a better world. 


Americans alwavs 
restless 


It was the young people who fought 
the wars and fought other battles. 
They struggled with forests and made 
of them fertile fields. They took waste- 
land and turned it into good earth, 
sweet and rich. They built bridges, 
slinging threads of steel across blind 
chasms that separated man from man. 

Now, the country had 
been made by young men 


where once 
going out 
with rifles on their shoulders and their 
women at their sides, there was a new 
pioneer, entering a new frontier. 

It was the last frontier, 
of the mind and heart. 


the frontier 


The old way was out. Wars settled 
nothing. Armies and secret weapons 
and things like that settled nothing, 
really. They made nothing safe. It was 
the minds and hearts of men that set- 
tled things. The minds of men must 
meet, working for peace in the world. 

\nd in the minds of men, the wars 
must be settled before they were ever 
fought. In these minds, the good world 
must be planned and dreamed and ex- 
ecuted. And these minds would not 
come by accident, but by 
careful, intelligent, thoro. 


training— 


It was as if he could see the great 
procession of veterans, picking up 
books as they had once shouldered 
rifles, instinctively seeing in them 
weapons which had been fashioned to 
meet the need which confronted them. 
He could see them going off each 
morning to classrooms and 
tories—off to try to learn to 
things thru, straight and true. 

It was as if they 


labora- 


think 


were pioneers as 
truly as were the young men who wore 
coonskin caps or headed wagons west. 
For here, too, were young people, 
marching straight toward their hopes 
for a better world. 


The baby stirred. Maybe he’d better 
get up and see if she were covered, 


after all. . 
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HEN Mary Wightman grad- 

uated from State Teachers Col- 
lege, everyone said that she was “go- 
ing places” in the profession. She 
ranked second in her class, had been 
active in the FTA chapter, and _ pos- 
sessed a likable personality. 

Five school systems literally 
ple aded with her to accept a teach- 
ing position in their respective high- 
schools. Mary finally selected the 
school where she believed she could 
do her best work. Eager to begin, 
fired with enthusiasm, she possessed 
some ideas that she felt would revo- 
lutionize teaching. She realized that 
she would have to bide her time, but 
she was willing to wait in the ex- 
pectation of being of real service 
to her chosen profession and to the 
world at large. 

That was "10 years ago. 
a look at her tod: Ly. 
Mary has changed, but find it hard 
to believe. This is her room, empty 
now, but perhaps we can learn some- 
thing by looking around a bit. 

There are no pictures on the bulle- 
tinboard. Yet Mary always said that 
the bulletinboard should be a color- 
ful spot with material of interest to 
all the teacher’s classes. 

Perhaps she was in the midst of 
changing it when she was called out 
of the room. We glance in the closet, 
however, and see no hat or 
Could she have 
has only 
minutes. 

Here’s her lesson-plan book open 
on her desk. It’s blank way back to 
three weeks after school opened! 
How can she keep track of her lesson 
assignmentsr 

This pile of corrected papers on 
the desk looks like English themes. 
Funny, there isn’t a word of com- 
ment on any of them—just a mark. 
She used to say, “Written work tells 
the teacher where she has fallen 
down in her teaching and lets the 
pupils see where they are weak.” 

This can’t be the M: ry Wightman 
who 10 years ago was expected to 
make her mark in education! 


Let’s take 
We hear that 


coat. 
left already? School 
been dismissed for a few 





DRAWING BY £ ABETH 2 MERMAN 


This story is perhaps exaggerated, 
but the condition it depicts is by no 
means unique. Mary Wightman, 
who entered the teaching profession 
with enthusiasm, anticipation, and 
bold new ideas, is rather the mod 
than the exception. But when we 
see these same young teachers afte: 
five or more years of teaching, they 
are different pe ople. What has caused 
this metamorphosis? 

Mr. Stewart, you are the principal. 
Is it possible that you may h: ave con 
tributed to Miss Wightman’s meta 
morphosis? When she first began to 
teach, did you visit her classes, ob 
serve her teaching, and offer unde: 
standing, helpful suggestions? Or 
did you let Mary go her own way, 
blundering up blind alleys and back 
again? 

Did you consider thoughtfully the 
carefully-prepared report she sub 
mitted to you on ways of improving 
reading in your school? Did you give 
her support when she tried to organ- 
ive a drama club? Did you give her 
encouragement for the 
job she did with the 
book? 

And you veteran teacher, who 
have been teaching for 15 and more 
years, is it possible that you might 
have contributed to Marv’s meta- 
morphosis? When she asked you fot 
suggestions, did you tell her about 
the methods you had found success 
ful or did you say, “Aren't 
teaching methodology in 
college anymore?” 


outstandine 
school year 


they 
teachers 
We, as teachers, should see to it 
that the road from beginning to vet 
eran teacher will be an uphill climb 
to greater professional devotion and 
skills, and not a down-sloping grade 
to teaching lethargy and inefficiency. 

We must attempt to regain, and to 
maintain, the spirit and antic ipation 
of the great opportunity that we felt 
was ours when we first received ow 
certificate. Else it may be said of us 

“He was easily stopped; he 


wasn't 
going anywhere.’ 
—THEODORE COPFLAND, JR., ans 
downe, Pa. 
Orr 
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ROM a state legislator in Mary- 
land comes the question: “Can you 


give us uptodate information on the 


state salary schedules for teachers in 
the other 47 states?” One in Michigan 
may ask, “Is it true that in some states 
there is a minimum salary for teach- 


’ But 


salary minimum for teachers is 


ers fixed by the state legislature? 
a state 
not to be taken for granted as a uni- 
versal practice, nor is it to be regarded 
skeptically as a legislative guinea pig. 

\ state law for 
teachers is rather to be recognized as 
the nineteenth 
being constantly 
adapted to the modern machinery of 
state aid and state leadership in educa- 
The device is still being devel- 
and new models may be brought 
out in the current legislative sessions. 


minimum-salary 
«a social invention of 


century, which is 


tion. 


oped, 


Some states still get along with no 
state salary minimums, but certainly 
such minimums are no longer mere 
experiments. 

In West Virginia, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland, state min- 


schedules for teachers 
have been accepted for more than 40 
In Louisiana, 


imum-salary 
years. salaries are being 
determined by a state minimum sched- 
ule in 1948-49 for the first time, 
lwenty-six other states, plus Alaska 
and Hawaii, have some type of min- 
jmum requirement for salaries. 


Similarities and Differences 


In all the 31 states, a common pur- 


pose of the salary provisions is to 
guarantee a minimum level of effec- 
tive teaching service for all children 


in the state. ‘The state minimum fixes 
a floor below which an irresponsible 
schoolboard or a_ sub-professional 
teacher may not go in agreeing upon a 
salary figure. 

Another point of similarity among 
the state minimum-salary laws is that 
all the states leave with local school 
districts the privilege of paying high- 
er salaries than the state minimum. 
seyond these basic similarities, how- 
ever, are a host of differences among 
the various state plans. 

For example, the actual amounts of 


salary guaranteed by the state are 





State Minimum Salaries in 1948-49 


fixed by the legislature itself in most 
states. But in Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Vermont, and Vir- 
ginia, the state board of education is 
delegated this* authority. 

Another difference is in the appli- 
cation of the state minimum salary to 
principals. This is done in only nine 
of the minimum-salary standards. 


In Alaska, Delaware, Hawaii, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas 


a state supplement or minimum sched- 
ule is provided for principals. 


The state may require a detailed 
minimum schedule, a single flat-rate 
salary, or something between. A broad 
















Indiana Raises State 


Minimum Schedule 


Tue 1949 Indiana General As- 
sembly, which adjourned March 
7, enacted a constructive pro- 
gram for public education based 
on the work of the Indiana 
School Study Commission. The 
reorganization of school districts 
was provided for, the teacher-re- 
tirement plan was improved, and 
state aid was raised from a total 
of approximately $48,000,000 in 
the current year to approximate- 
ly $53,000,000 a year for the next 
biennium. 


The state minimum schedule 
was raised at the upper levels ol 
preparation and experience by 
amounts ranging from $178 to 
$275 a year. In 1949-50, the be- 
ginning teacher with either four 

- five years’ professional prep- 
aration will receive not less than 
$2133 for an eight-month term 
or $2400 for a nine-month term. 
The teacher with four years’ 
preparation will receive at least 













16 annual increments, up to 
$3125 for a nine-month term. 
The teacher with five years’ 


preparation is guaranteed 24 an- 
nual increments, up to $3800 
for a nine-month term. 


classification of state salary require- 
ments is made in the map on the op- 
posite page. 

In 15 states, minimum schedules fix 
higher beginning salaries for teachers 
with bachelor’s or master’s 
than those with lower 
In addition, there is a 
a higher salary as the teacher 
experience in teaching. In some 
states, such as New Hampshire, Okla- 
homa, and Oregon, only a few years ol 
experience are recognized by the state 
schedule. In Indiana, Maryland, and 
West Virginia, as many as 16 annual 
increments are guaranteed. Alaska and 
Hawaii may be added to the mini- 
mum-schedule group; Alaska 
minimum schedule which mav be ex- 
ceeded by local districts, and Hawaii 
has a territorial salary schedule that 
applies uniformly to all public schools. 

Sixteen states have a minimum- 
salary requirement consisting of one 
or more flat rates of pay with no credit 
for experience. In Maine, for exam- 
ple, the state permits no salary below 
$1500 to be paid to teachers with two 
years of preparation, or $1700 to a 
teacher with four years’ preparation, 
or $1800 to a teacher with a master’s 
degree. In eight of the 16 
single minimum salary 
example, in California, Nevada, and 
Washington, a flat-rate minimum olf 
$2400 applies for all teachers. 

Those who ask for the latest figures 
state salary minimums are often 
surprised to learn how low the re- 
quired salaries are. With Alaska and 
Hawaii included, 33 state minimum- 
salary requirements were in effect at 
the beginning of the school year 1948- 
The median of the lowest salaries 
to be paid to qualified teachers with 
bachelor’s degrees was $1825. In five 
states, this minimum salary was below 
$1000: in 16, it was between $1000 and 
$2000; and in 12, it was $2000 o 
above. The corresponding median ol 
minimums for teachers with master’s 
degrees was $1938. 


degrees 
preparation. 
guarantee ol 
gains 


has a 


States, a 


is fixed. For 


on 


State Aid is Essential 


Minimum-salary laws in the past 


were dead letters in certain states be- 
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cause the state had failed to guarantee 
their enforcement. No local school dis- 
trict can pay out money that it does 
not have, and some districts do not 
have the resources to meet even a 
modest state minimum requirement. 
Usually some kind of state aid on an 
equalization basis is needed to make 
a minimum-salary law effective. 

The relationship of the state-aid 
plan to the state minimum salary is an 
issue of real importance. Shall the lo- 
cal board be told to observe certain 
minimum salaries and then be given 
state aid on some formula that ignores 
differences in salary payments? Or 
shall the state-aid formula recognize 
differences among districts in the cost 
of applying the minimum-salary sched- 
ule to a given school system’s instruc- 
tional staff? 

In several states, the state schedule 
is the heart of the state-aid plan. 
Maryland, Oklahoma, and South Car- 
olina are examples. Thus a_ school 
district with a majority of experi- 
enced teachers with bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees gets more state aid 
than a district having an equal num- 
ber of teachers of low preparation and 
limited experience. 

In other states—for example, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania— 
there is no provision for tailoring the 
amount of state aid to fit the require- 
ments of the minimum-salary sched- 
ule. It is true, of course, that these 
states do grant substantial state aid, 
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without which 


many local districts 
would be unable to maintain the state 
requirements. 

There are several states with no 
minimum-salary schedule in which the 
state aid is figured by using what is 
called an apportionment salary sched- 
ule. Examples are found in Alabama, 
Arkansas, and Florida. The cost of 
the minimum program includes sal- 
aries for individual teachers, varying 
with level of preparation. But when 
the district gets its state aid, it may 
ignore the apportionment schedule in 
fixing the salaries of individual teach- 
ers. 

When the state aid is figured so as 
to give more money for teachers of 
high qualifications and less money for 
teachers of low qualifications, three 
purposes are served: [1] the school dis- 
tricts are encouraged to employ su- 
perior personnel, [2] teachers in serv- 
ice are encouraged to improve their 
preparation, and [3] the funds from 
the state are better fitted to the actual 
needs of the local district. 


Issues and Principles 


School-finance experts are not unan- 
imous in favoring state minimum-sal- 
ary laws. One school of thought 
regards the minimum-salary schedule 
as a threat to local initiative and pre- 
fers a state apportionment schedule 
which recognizes preparation but does 
not determine minimum salaries. 
The advantages look bigger than 


Uo @ 


State minimum-salary schedule; 
increments for experience 


State minimum flat-rate salaries; 
no credit for experience 


Salary allotments thru state aid 
but no state minimum salary 


No state minimum salary 
or salary allotment 


the disadvantages, however, to the ma 
jority of educators. Minimum-salary 
laws prevent bargaining with teachers 
at salaries below a reasonable rate, and 
they are of special value in rural areas 
where salaries are likely to be extrem 

ly low without some form of stat 

guaranteed minimum. 

Efforts are afoot in many of the 1949 
legislative sessions to establish or to 
improve state minimum-salary plans 
Some of the desired features in new 
and existing state laws are the follow 


ing: 


[1] State minimum-salary require 
ments must be high enough to induc: 
an increased number ol competent in 
dividuals to enter the profession. 

[2] These minimums must guaran 
tee a professional salary to all teach 
ers. To be effective in rural communi- 
ties, where needed most, no exceptions 
should be permitted. 

[3] Minimum-salary legislation must 
be accompanied by state support sufh 
cient to guarantee the payment of 
state-mandated salaries. 

[4] Annual increments should be 
provided for experience over a rela 
tively long period of years, and diffe 
entials should be provided for addi 
tional training, 

[5] State minimum salaries should 
set a floor and not a ceiling. Local 
school systems should be encouraged 
to exceed minimum 


requirements 
wherever possible. 


—HAZFL DAVIS, assistant 
NEA Research Division. 
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\RY J. WINFREE laid 

down her pencil on March 
15. 1949, and turned the figures 
She had 
served as director of Accounts of 
the National Education Associa- 
1932. 


During these 17 years of serv- 


over to her successor. 


tion since 


ice, in which she guided the han- 
dling of receipts and disburse- 
ments of a rapidly growing na- 
tional the vearly 
receipts grew from about $500,- 
000 to more than three million 
dollars. 

Her first introduction to the 
NEA was on September 15, 1917, 
when Executive Secretary ]. W. 
Crabtree came to the Continen- 
tal Trust Company, of which 
Miss Winfree was an officer, to 
open a bank account for the NEA 
in Washington. 

Dr. Crabtree wrote two checks 
at Miss Winfree’s desk that day. 
Che bank agreed to honor these 
checks if sufficient funds 
not at hand. 

Miss Winfree has watched the 


organization, 


were 


financial growth of the NEA 
since 1917. For 15 years as a 
bank officer, she handled the 


NEA’s business, including the 
Permanent Fund. She disbursed 
all funds when the 
built. 

During her 17 years at Associ- 
ation headquarters, every letter 
containing money for the Asso- 
ciation has passed over her desk. 

For 10 years, she handled both 
accounts and records. 

The NEA business is operated 
on a daily settlement of cash. All 
monies received are cleared every 
day. This year over 400,000 
memberships have been proc- 
essed. The largest single-day de- 
posit this winter was $115,000 and the 
largest number of memberships 
cleared was 18,000. That involves a 
prodigious amount of detail. 

Funds belonging to all departments 
housed at headquarters as well as 
many others not maintaining offices 
there are deposited with the NEA. 
The Division of Accounts receives all 
incoming funds and makes all dis- 
bursements. So it sees the financial pic- 
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HARRIS AND EWING 


MARY JANE WINFREE 


he 


knew 
her 


arithmetic 


the Association as a whole. 
Miss Winfree came to the NEA with 


a background of business and banking 
training and experience. She was one 
of the pioneer women bank officers of 
the United States. She was active in the 
establishment of 
Bank Women. 
5000 women bank officers thruout the 
country. Her ability was recognized in 
her election as vicepresident for the 


Association of 
are now over 


the 
There 


District of Columbia, of the 
Trust Company Section of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Her background ol training 
and experience enabled her to 
carry on the intricate and heavy 
volume of work for the associa- 
tion with a high degree of eff- 
ciency and dispatch. 

Members will recall her at the 
registration desk at NEA con- 
ventions, where she was responsi- 
ble for receipt of dues, payment 
of bills, and issuance of delegates’ 
checks. 

A native of Virginia, Miss 
Winfree has lived in Washing- 
ton since childhood. She received 
her education in the Washing- 
ton public schools and pursued 
courses at the American Institute 
of Banking. For six years, she 
taught classes at the YWCA on 
“What a Woman Should Know 
about Banking.” YWCA and 
Quota Club have been her main 
outside interests. 

She has always been interested 
in the deyelopment of her assist- 
ants. Her basic training in fun- 
damentals and enthusiasm for 
doing accurate work have been 
matched by that of her assistants 
thruout the years. 

At the time of her retirement, 
Executive Secretary Willard E. 
Givens expressed appreciation 
for expert services and devotion 
to the purposes of the Associa- 
tion in these words: 

“One dominating motive has 
guided you—a conscientious zeal 
for painstaking care and accu- 
racy in handling the funds which 
the teachers of the nation have 
provided for the operation of the 
National Education Association. 
The care, the ability, and the 
energy with which you have done your 
work have been a tower of strength to 
the officers of the Association and as- 
surance to members of the proper and 
efficient handling of all funds.” 

Miss Winfree now plans to get bet- 
ter acquainted with her greatnieces 
and nephews and children of her 
young friends. She hopes she_ will 
never have to tell anyone again that 
something does not “reconcile.” 
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A Bill of Rights 


FOR ALL PEOPLE 


The UN Declaration of Human Rights is the first step toward a legally binding cove- 


nant among all nations. Its moral weight and promise for tomorrow cannot be ignored. 


HE Universal Declaration of Hu- 

man Rights is the first such declara- 
tion ever adopted on a worldwide ba- 
sis. It is the outcome of over two-and- 
a-half years of work within the United 
Nations. Every word is the product ol 
long discussion and debate. 

The declaration covers political lib- 
erties and civil rights of the kind in- 
cluded in the famous British Magna 
Charta and in the first 10 amendments 
of the United States Constitution. It 
also covers economic rights not includ- 
ed in earlier national declarations of 
human rights, since these were drawn 
up in a world which did not believe in 
social-security laws or other forms of 
interference with “free competition.” 
(Text of the declaration appears on 
the JOURNAL pages which follow. 

All rights covered in the declaratioa 
are to be without distinction of any 
kind, such as race, color, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, 
property or other status, birth or na- 
tional or social origin. Thus the dec- 
laration is not only a statement of 
rights but a protest against discrimi- 
nation of all kinds. 

The declaration is not binding or 
enforceable. It does not require na- 
tions to change their laws or customs. 
This is a point not always understood. 
The General Assembly has no right by 
itself to legislate, to draw up laws or 
rules automatically binding upon na- 
tions. Only when the agreements 
which it adopts have been ratified by 
the member states do they become le- 
gally binding. 

This declaration, however, is not to 
be sent to the member states for rati- 
fication. Early in the discussions.of it, 
the decision was made that it should 
be adopted as a statement of goals 
rather than a set of international laws. 
Later, another separate document is to 
be drawn up, a Covenant on Human 
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Rights, which will choose some of the 
rights contained in the declaration, 
and state them with greater precision 
with an eye to their enforcement. 

If the rights contained in the decla- 
ration are not to be legally enforce- 
able, one may ask what is the value of 
such a document? To this, the answer 
given by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, the 
great advocate of this declaration, is 
as follows: “Little by little nations will 
change things as people ask their gov- 
ernments why they do not receive these 
rights.” 

In her view, the news of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
will finally reach the masses of the peo- 
ple even behind what is known as the 
“Tron Curtain” and will affect their 
attitude towards their governments 
and the conditions of life there. 

The declaration sets a very high 
standard. Altho some nations protect 
some human rights more than do other 
nations, no nation protects all of the 
rights listed in the declaration. For 
example, if the United States were to 
carry out its provisions, an active of- 
ficial campaign against racial discrim- 
ination would be required. 

In the assembly discussions, the 
main issue was the relation between 
rights and duties. Pointing out that 
“the chief task concerning human 
progress is to find the proper balance 
between the interests of the individ- 
ual and the interests of society,” An- 
drei Vishinsky argued that this was 
possible only under a socialist regime. 

Other delegates argued that in the 
declaration the main emphasis should 
be on freedoms, not on limitations. A 
statement of duties and limitations, 
they felt, should be reserved for the 
legally binding Covenant on Human 
Rights still to be adopted. 

In the end, one out of the 30 articles 
of the declaration was devoted to du- 


ties. It states, “Everyone has duties to 
the community, in which alone th 
free, full development of his personal 
ity is possible.” It also states that the 
rights of each must be limited by law 
for the purpose of protecting the rights 
and freedoms of others and the genera! 
welfare of society. 

Other disagreements occurred which 
illustrate how difficult it was to frame 
a Declaration of Human Rights ac 
ceptable to all the states of the world. 

Moslem Pakistan did not share the 
majority view that a person should 
have the right to change his religion 
The Catholic Latin-American states 
waged a losing fight to strike out a rel! 
erence to divorce in an article dealing 
with equal rights for men and women 
They did, however, succeed in substi 
tuting the phrase “dissolution of mat 
riage” for the word “divorce.” Thx 
Union of South Africa, which frankly 
believes in racial discrimination, pro 
tested in vain against including equal 
ity of race. 

The United States thought that the 
secret ballot should be mentioned spe 
cifically because it is essential to free 
elections, but when Guatemala and 
Haiti raised the point that all people 
cannot read and write, the phrase “‘o1 
by equivalent free voting procedures” 
was added. 

China, Great Britain, India, and the 
USSR succeeded in removing a Latin 
American-sponsored reference to God, 
on the ground that belief in God is not 
universal, 

In spite of all these differences, the 
final vote on the declaration was 48 to 
0, with Saudi Arabia, the Soviet bloc. 
and the Union of South Africa ab 
staining. 

—Reprinted from THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS NEWS. Published by the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation, 45 East 65th 
Street, New York, New York. 





Universal Declarati 


APPROVED BY THE UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSBBLY | 


Preamble WHEREAS recognition of the in- 
herent dignity and of the equal and inalienable rights 
of all members of the human family is the foundation 
of freedom, justice, and peace in the world, 


WHEREAS disregard and contempt for human 
rights have in barbarous acts which have 
outraged the conscience of mankind, and the advent 
of a world in which humanbeings shall enjoy free- 
dom of speech and belief and freedom from fear and 


want has been proclaimed as the highest aspiration 


resulted 


WHEREAS it is essential, if man is not to be com.) 
pelled to have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion 
against tyranny and oppression, that human rights 
should be protected by the rule of law, 


WHEREAS it ts essential to promote the develop. 
ment of friendly relations between nations, 


WHEREAS the peoples of the United Nations have 
in the charter reaffirmed their faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 


of the common people, 


Article 1 


All humanbeings are born free and equal 

n dignity and rights. They are endowed 
with reason and should act 
! another in a spirit of brother- 


and conscience 
towards one 
hood. 


{ rticle Zz 


Everyone ts entitled to all the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this declaration, with- 


cut distinction of any kind, such as race, 
color, sex, ianguage, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, 


property, birth, or other status. 


Furthermore, no distinction shall be 
made on the basis of the political, jurisdic- 
tional, or international status of the country 
or territory to which a person belongs, 
whether it be independent, trust, nonself- 
governing, or under any other limitation of 
sovereignty. 


Article 3 


Everyone has the right to life, liberty, 
and the security of person. 
Article “+ 


No one shall be held in slavery or servi- 
tude; slavery and the slave trade shall be 
prohibited in all their forms. 





person, and in the equal rights of men and women 


A rticle P 
No one shall be subjected to torture or to 


cruel, inhuman, or degrading treatment or 
punishment. 


Article 6 


Everyone has the right to recognition ev- 
erywhere as a person before the law. 


Article 7 


All are equal before the law and are en- 
titled without any discrimination to equal 
protection of the law. All are entitled to 
equal protection against any discrimination 
in violation of this declaration and against 
any incitement to such discrimination. 


A rticle 8 


Everyone has the right to an effective 
remedy by the competent national tribunals 
for acts violating the- fundamental rights 
granted him by the constitution or by law. 


Article 9 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest, detention, or exile. 


Article 10 


Everyone is entitled in full equality to a 
fair and public hearing by an independent 


and impartial tribunal in the determination 
of his rights and obligations and of any 
criminal charge against him. 


Article 11 


[1] Everyone charged with a penal of 
fense has the right to be presumed innocent 
until proved guilty according to law ina 


public trial at which he has had all thf 


guarantees necessary for his defense. 

[2] No one shall be held guilty of amy 
penal offense on account of any act or omis 
sion which did not constitute a penal of 
fense, under national or international ~ 
at the time when it was committed. 
shall a heavier penalty be imposed than ‘a 
one that was applic able at the time the 
penal offense was committed. 


Article 12 


No one shall be subjected to arbitran 
interference with his privacy, family, home, 
or correspondence, nor to attacks upon his 
honor and reputation. Everyone has the 
right to the protection of the law agains 
such interference or attacks. 


Article 13 
[1] Everyone has the right to freedom 


of movement and reuidenice within the 
borders of each state. 
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1 of Human Rights 


LY AT ITS PLENARY MEETING ON 10 DECEMBER 1948 


and have determined to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom, 

WHEREAS Member States have pledged themselves 
to achieve, in cooperation with the United Nations, 
the promotion of universal respect for and observ- 
ance of human rights and fundamental freedoms, 

WHEREAS a common understanding of these rights 
ind freedoms is of the greatest importance for the 
full realization of this pledge, 

Nou the refore 


Proclaims this Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights as a common standard of achievement for all 
peoples and all nations, to the end that every indi- 
vidual and every organ of society, keeping this decla- 
ration constantly in mind, shall strive by teaching 
and education to promote respect for these rights and 
freedoms and by progressive measures, national and 
international, to secure their universal and effective 
recognition and observance, both among the peoples 
of Member States themselves and among the peoples 


* ate. 


ma 







The General Assembly, 


|2| Everyone has the right to leave any 


t}country, including his own, and to return 


tc his country. 
Article 14 

[1] Everyone has the right to seek and 
t0 enjoy in other countries asylum from 
persecution. 
[2] This right may not be invoked in 
the case of prosecutions genuinely arising 
from nonpolitical crimes or from acts con- 
trary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 


Article 15 
[1] Everyone has the right to a national- 
ity. 
[2] No one shall be arbitrarily deprived 
of his nationality nor denied the right to 
change his nationality. 


Article 16 

[1] Men and women of full age, with- 
wut any limitation due to race, nationality, 
or religion, have the right to marry and to 
found a family. They are entitled to equal 
ights as to marriage, during marriage, and 
at its dissolution. 

[2| Marriage shall be entered into only 
with the free and full consent of the in- 
ending spouses. 


of territories under their jurisdiction. 


[3] The family is the natural and funda- 
mental group unit of society and is entitled 
to protection by society and the State. 


Article 17 


[1] Everyone has the right to own prop- 
erty alone as well as in association with 
others. 

[2] No one shall be arbitrarily deprived 
of his property. 


Article 18 


Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience, and religion ; this right 
includes freedom to change his religion or 
belief, and freedom, either alone or in com- 
munity with others and in public or private, 
to manifest his religion or belief in teach- 
ing, practice, worship, and observance. 


Article 19 
Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression; this right includes 
freedom to hold opinions without interfer- 
ence and to seek, receive, and impart in- 
formation and ideas thru any media and 
regardless of frontiers. 


Article 20 
[1] Everyone has the right to freedom 
of peaceful assembly and association. 


[2] No one may be compelled to belong 
to an association. 


Article 21 


[1] Everyone has the right to take part 
in the government of his country, directly 
or thru freely chosen representatives. 

[2] Everyone has the right of equal a 
cess to public service in his country. 

[3] The will of the people shall be the 
basis of the authority of government; this 
will shall be expressed in periodic and 
genuine elections which shall be by uni- 
versal and equal suffrage and shall be held 
by secret vote or by equivalent free votin2 
procedures. 


Article 22 


Everyone, as a member of society, has 
the right to social security and is entitled to 
realization, thru national effort and interna- 
tional cooperation and in accordance with 
the organization and resources of each 
State, of the economic, social, and cultural 
rights indispensable for his dignity and the 
free development of his personality. 


Article 23 


[1] Everyone has the right to work, to 
free choice of employment, to just and 
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favorable conditions of work, and to pro- 
tection against unemployment. 

[2] Everyone, without any discrimina- 
tion, has the right to equal pay for equal 
work. 

|3| Everyone who works has the right 
to just and favorable remuneration insur- 
ing for himself and his family an existence 
— of human dignity, and supple- 

ented, if necessary, by other means of 
social protection. 

|4| Everyone has the right to form and 
to join trade unions for the protection of 
his interests 


Article 24 
Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, 


including reasonable limitation of working 
liours and periodic holidays with pay. 


Article 25 


[1] Everyone has the right to a standard 
of living adequ ate for the health and well- 
being of himself and of his family, includ- 
ing food, clothing, housing, medical care, 
and necessary social services, and the right 
to security in the event of unemployment, 
sickness, disability, widowhood, old age, or 
other lack of livelihood in circumstances 
beyond his control. 

[2] Motherhood and childhood are en- 
titled to special care and assistance. All 





children, whether born in or out of wed- 
lock, shall enjoy the same social protection. 


Article 26 


[1] Everyone has the right to education. 
Education shall be free, at least in the ele- 
mentary and fundamental stages. Elementa- 
ry education shall be compulsory. Technical 
and professional education shall be made 
generally available, and higher education 
shall be equally accessible to all on the basis 
of merit. 

[2] Education shall be directed to the 
full development of the human personality 
and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
It shall promote understanding, tolerance, 
and friendship among all nations, racial or 
religious groups, and shall further the ac- 
tivities of the United Nations for the main- 
tenance of peace. 

[3] Parents have a prior right to choose 
the kind of education that shall be given 
to their children. 


Article 27 


[1] Everyone has the right freely to 
participate in the cultural life of the com- 
munity, to enjoy the arts, and to share in 
scientific advancement and its benefits. 

[2] Everyone has the right to the pro- 
tection of the moral and material interests 


resulting from any scientific, literary, or 
artistic production of which he is the author. 


Article 28 
Everyone is entitled to a social and in- 
ternational order in which the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this declaration can 
be fully realized. 


Article 29 


[1] Everyone has duties to the commu- 
nity in which alone the free and full de- 
velopment of his personality is possible. 

[2] In the exercise of his rights and 
freedoms, everyone shall be subject only to 
such limitations as are determined by law 
solely for the purpose of securing due 
recognition and respect for the rights and 
freedoms of others and of meeting the just 
requirements of morality, public order, and 
the general welfare in a democratic society. 

[3] These rights and freedoms may in 
no case be exercised contrary to the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations. 


Article 30 


Nothing in this declaration may be in- 
terpreted as implying for any State, group, 
or person any right to engage in any activ ity 
or to perform any act aimed at the destruc- 
tion of any of the rights and freedoms set 
forth herein. 





MAKING THE DECLARATION EFFECTIVE 


What Schools Can Do 


[1] Use this copy as a poster. 


Documents Service, 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
27, N. Y. 10¢. 


[2] Prepare posters in art classes. 


[3] Use the declaration as a class- 


study unit. 


[4] On November 6, 


is “Worth of the Individual.” 


at church meetings or over the 


[5] Have pupils prepare talks, pan- 
the declaration, 
explaining just what it means to hu- 


els, and articles on 


manity. 


[6] Discuss what we need to do in 
this country to carry out the intent 


of the declaration. 


[7] Study world conditions that 


show the need for the declaration. 
[8] Show how 
contribute to world peace. 
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Get 
copies for class use from International 
Columbia Univer- 
York 


Sunday of 
American Education Week, the topic 
Have 
pupils ready to discuss the declaration 
radio. 


the declaration can 





[9] Discuss the obligations that the 
declaration places upon each person. 
[10] Study the declaration in the 


light of local conditions. 


Read, Ponder, and Apply 


Do you want to know what present- 
day organized society, what 58 mem- 


bers of the United Nations, think 
about man; about you and me? Do 
you want to know what they think 


about our human dignity, our inher- 
ent rights as humanbeings, and our 
fundamental principles without which 
we should not be human at all? If 
you do, then read, ponder, and apply 
this document. 

—CHARLES MALIK, chairman of the 
“Third Committee,’ which drafted 


the declaration. 


World Comment 


Our approval of this convention 
marks a significant advance in the de- 
velopment of international criminal 
law. Formerly basic human rights have 


been protected by international con- 
ventions enacting penal sanctions 
against piracy, the slave trade, and 
traffic in women and children. Now we 
are protecting the most fundamental 
right of all, the very right of human 
groups to exist. And in so doing the 
General Assembly is also taking posi- 
tive action to fulfill its mission under 
Article 13 of the charter to promote 
“the progressive development of in- 
ternational law and its codification.” 

—HERBERT V. EVATT, president, UN 
General Assembly. 


Publicizing the Declaration 


Following the adoption of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, 
the UN Assembly called upon all 
member countries to publicize the text 
of the declaration and “to cause it to 
be disseminated, displayed, read, and 
expounded principally in schools and 
other educational institutions, with- 
out distinction based on political sta- 
tus of countries or territories.” 
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MARGARET C. SMITH 
(R., Maine) 


NCREASINGLY women are com- 
ing into positions of responsibility 

and leadership in public life as judg- 
es, members of legislatures, and mem- 
bers of Congress. Several of those now 
in Congress were teachers. Featured 
on this page are the women members 
of the Eighty-First Congress. 

Mother of three sons, Representa- 
tive Frances P. Bolton (R., Ohio), has 
served for the past eight years on the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. She was 
the first woman to head a mission out- 
side of this country when she went in 
1947 to the Near East. The Bolton 
Act, which created the US Cadet Corps 
and supplied nurses for World War 
II, was the result of her work. She is 
active in the fight for federal aid. 

Judge Reva Beck Bosone (D., 
Utah) , first woman ever to preside in 
a Utah court, also is the only woman 
ever elected floor leader in the Utah 
state legislature. Along with her ju- 
dicial duties, she served as director of 
the Utah State Board of Education on 
Alcoholism. Representative Bosone is 
widely known for her work in welfare, 
rehabilitation, and traffic safety. A 
former teacher and college professor, 
she favors federal aid to education. 

Former stage star and opera singer, 
wife of a famous movie actor, and the 
mother of two children of her own and 
a foster son, Helen Gahagan Douglas 
(D., Calif.) has an impressive record 
of constructive work in Congress. She 
is especially concerned with decent 
housing for all, rent control, inflation, 
education, and foreign affairs. On the 
floor of the House, she dramatized 
what the high cost of living means to 
the housewife by her now-famous 
market-basket comparison of food 
prices before and after OPA. 

A newcomer to the ranks of repre- 
sentatives in the Eighty-First Congress 
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is Cecil M. Har- 
den (R., Ind.). 
Mother of one 
son and a form- 
er teacher, Rep- 
resentative Har- 
den is a member 
of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans 
Affairs. 

Mary T. Nor- 
ton (D., N. J.) 
wasthe first 
woman 


HELEN G. DOUGLAS 
(D., Calif.) 


elected 
to Congress 
from the Demo- 
cratic Party and 
the first woman 
appointed chair- 
man of a Con- 
gressional Com- 
mittee —the 
Committee on 
the District of 
Columbia. She 
has served in the House since 1924 and 
has interested herself especially in wel- 
fare and good government. 

Elected first in 1925 to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of her hus- 
band, Edith Rogers (R., 
Mass.) has a long record of service. 
Now ranking minority member of the 
Veterans Affairs Committee, Repre- 
sentative Rogers has been especially 
concerned with legislation for the ben- 
efit of disabled veterans of all wars, 
cancer research, and drug control. 

Katharine St. George (R., N. Y.), 
was born in England, where her father 
was at the time European editor of 
Forum Magazine. Educated in Europe, 
she returned to this country at the age 
of 18. Active in civic and educational 
affairs, Representative St. George 
served as president of the Tuxedo 
(New York) Board of Education and 


HARRIS AND EWING 


EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
(R., Mass.) 


Nourse 








HASE-STATLEF 
REVA BECK BOSONE 
(D., Utah) 


FRANCES P. BOLTON 
(R., Ohio 





FOSTER PHOTO 


CECIL M. HARDEN 
(R., Ind.) 


MARY T. NORTON 
(D., N. J.) 





HARRI AND EWIN 


KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


(R., N. Y.) 


member for 20 years. She’s author of a 
bill on equal rights for women. 

Margaret Chase Smith (R., Maine) 
comes to the Senate alter representing 
her state in the House of Representa- 
tives four full terms and part of a filth. 
She served on the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, touring the Pacific Wan 
Area in 1944. She is interested in so- 
cial-security extension and in federal 
aid to education. 

Professor of economics, author, ac- 
tive in civic and professional organi- 
zations, mother of two children, Chase 
Going Woodhouse (D., Conn.) is 
another lady lawmaker. As a visiting 
expert on General Clay’s staff, she 
worked with German women’s organ 
izations, helping them to understand 
the need for women to undertake civic 
and economic functions—and to learn 
the ways of democracy. 


Bie ™>- 


CHASE G. WOODHOUSE 
(D., Conn.) 








ON THE MARCH 


The state education associations are 


marching along to new levels of ac- 


complishment thru multiple activ- 
ities on behalf of the schools and 
the welfare of teachers and pupils. 


1949 Legislation 


ITH 42 state legislatures in ses- 
sion, state education associations 
are called upon to assist state depart- 
lawmakers, and 
connection with 


ments of education, 


citizen groups in 
school measures. 

In several states, the recommenda- 
commis- 
sions and councils are under consider- 
ation. Arizona, California, Delaware, 
Indiana, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina are 
amples. 


tions made by state-survey 


ex- 


\reas of common interest are reor- 
ganization of school districts; in- 
financial support local 
improvements in_ salaries, 
certification, sick leave 
foundation 
programs; higher education; length of 
term; transportation; school 
and strengthening the state 
department of education. 

The number-one problem in states 
thruout the country is more uptodate 
and adequate methods of financing 
public schools. 


creased for 
schools: 
retirement, 
and contract security; 
S( hool 


lunch; 


Kansas Citizens Speak Up 


The elementary-school children of 
Kansas will get a break if the recom- 
mendations developed in a recent con- 
ference called by Governor Frank 
into motion. Two 
hundred lay and professional leaders 
in 10 workshops looked the facts in 
the face and decided to do something 
about them. 

The came from farms, 
business, civic, labor, and educational 
groups. The state department of pub- 
lic instruction, the state teachers as- 


Carlson are put 


conferees 
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sociation, National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, Kansas Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and the Kansas Associa- 
tion of School Boards cooperated in 
planning the program’ which 
taken up at the conference. 


was 


Attention was focused upon the an- 
ticipated 20% increase in elementary- 
school enrolment and the shortage of 
grade-school teachers, fundamental 
reasons tor the serious elementary- 
teacher turnover, and _ specific pro- 
posals for remedial action. 

While definite salary and other pro- 
fessional improvements have been 
made over the last few years and 
certification standards are not high, 
the shortage persists. Only 87 teachers 
were graduated last year from four- 
year elementary-teacher education 
courses. 

The causes of the elementary-school 
shortage were said to be: low certifi- 
cation standards, preference for high- 
school teaching, failure of teachers 
salaries to keep pace with rising living 
costs, insufficient differential between 
salaries of beginning teachers and 
career teachers, inadequate security 
provisions, failure to recognize the 
importance of elementary teaching, 
lack of state support, and the thou- 
sands of small school districts. 

The recommendations hit the nail 
on the head by declaring that school 
finance is basic to the solution of these 
problems. To that end, the conference 
called for state support of school costs 
to a minimum of 50°% from indirect 
sources rather than increased property 
taxes. 

Other proposals included higher 
certification standards with an even- 


tual four-year college-training mini- 
mum for every elementary teacher; 
reevaluation of teacher - education 
programs; elementary salaries to be 
made commensurate with those on sec. 
ondary level; compensating salary dif- 
ferentials career teachers; and 
continuing contracts, better retire. 
ment provisions for teachers, and sick 
leave. 


for 


A grass-roots movement to correct 
the conditions with appropriate ac- 
tion has resulted. The people of Kan. 
sas are speaking up for improved con- 
ditions for their children. 


Minnesota’s Tenure Victory 


Classroom teachers in Minnesota do 
not lose earned-tenure rights by ac- 
cepting administrative employment 
in a superintendent's office. This is 
the gist of the decision of the supreme 
court in that state—a victory for the 
MEA, which supported the Minneap- 
olis teacher in the case thru its Teach- 
er Welfare Fund. 

Had the contention of the board of 
education upheld, a_ teacher 
would be without protection in ac 


been 


cepting even a temporary assignment 
to a nontenure position. 

The now clarified and 
strengthened. Tenure once acquired 
is continuous during the full period 
of employment regardless of the type 
of position to which one may be trans- 
ferred. The provisions of the law 
govern demotion or dismissal in such 
cases. 


law is 


Montana Teacher Recruitment 

Twenty statewide organizations are 
cooperating with the association in 
an intensive campaign to recruit teach- 
ers for Montana schools. 

Copies of the joint report of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the NEA, Opportunity 
Follows Need, are being used, and 
new recruitment programs are in the 
making. 


Nebraska Reports 


Summaries of the 1948 delegate-as- 
sembly reports of the Nebraska as- 
sociation were made available to every 
member thru the January 1949 issue 
of the state magazine, Nebraska Edu- 
cational Journal. 

A supplement of eight tinted pages 
was included in this issue. The re- 
ports outline the association purposes, 
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provide information, and set forth 
proposed action. 


New Jersey Clinics 

A series of 62 clinic meetings have 
been held this year by the New Jer- 
sey Education Association to meet the 
requests for help in making salary 
schedules. Three-fourths of the local 
teachers associations have been 
reached by this specific state field 
service. 

The three clinics planned for each 
county were really short courses for 
the salary-committee members. The 
first one provided background infor- 
mation on trends, needed data, and 
procedures in making salary decisions. 

Finance, both school and municipal, 
was the topic of the second clinic. 
Local budgets and financial reports 
were analyzed. 

The third clinic got down to brass 
tacks on the problems of public re- 
lations. The need of cooperation 
among all groups interested in teach- 
ers salaries was stressed. Plans were 
made for joint salary activity. 


New York Happenings 

Recently unveiled in the headquar- 
ters of the New York State Teachers 
Association is a painting of “The Gen- 
eral,” as Executive Secretary Arvie 
Eldred is known by his co-workers. 
He acquired that title for his efforts 
in directing the 1947 Crusade for a 
Living Wage for Teachers in New 
York. 

The portrait will hang in the Arvie 
Eldred room as a tribute to his lead- 
ership in securing the professional 
home now owned debt-free by the as- 
sociation. 

\ retired teachers section has been 
organized in the Central Western Zone 
of the state association. The group 
consists of 135 members. Plans are 
being made for a state news bulletin 
for retired teachers. 


North Dakota Ruling 


The state supreme court, in a law- 
suit involving the Teachers Insurance 
and Retirement Fund, made a ruling 
of great importance to North Dakota 
teachers. It held that a teacher “is en- 
titled to an annuity measured in 
terms of the law in force when his 
teaching service terminated.” 

The North Dakota Education As- 
sociation appeared as a friend of the 
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in behalf of all 
teachers. 


court 


North Dakota 


Pennsylvania Recommendations 

Four areas in teacher education and 
professional standards were studied in 
a recent conference held by the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. They were 
teacher shortage, inservice growth, 
teacher selection, and the enrichment 
of teacher education. 

More information on supply and 
demand was called for in meeting the 
teacher-shortage problem. Professional 
workshops, study of new trends, pur- 
suit of research, and participation in 
community activities were advocated 
as conducive to professional growth. 

Early discovery of teaching talent 
plus continued guidance were deemed 
important in attracting the best quali- 
fied recruits. Suggestions for the en- 
richment of teacher education in- 
cluded experimentation with new 
types of college programs, building of 
a five-year teacher-education plan, and 
development of a general education 
curriculum suitable for all students 
regardless of specialization. 


Puerto Rico Programs 

The principal offices of the Puerto 
Rico Teachers Association are located 
on its own 20-acre property seven 
miles from the capital city of San Juan. 

The aims of the association are to 
promote free education for all, con- 
tribute to the health and welfare of 
teachers and pupils, better economic 
conditions of members, and cooperate 
with homes and communities. The 
membership increased from 1300 in 
1920 to 8300 in 1948. 

Professional activities, beneficent 
and mutual welfare aid, and projects 
designed to improve working condi- 
tions and salaries characterize the 
work of this association. 

Radio programs, public forums, li- 
brary services, and a monthly re- 
view carry out the professional aspects 
of the program. The PR'TA cooperates 
with the university in research. 


Our se fiiliated 


STATE rb ssociations 





<i I elite » 


Medical services, insurance, and eco- 
nomic aid take the largest lumps of 
the membership fee. Since 1921, over 
a million dollars have been paid for 
these services. A credit cooperative has 
been organized to extend credit to 
members at low interest rates. 

Measures for the benefit of members 
in general include the defense of pro- 
fessional rights of teachers before the 
department of education and in law 
courts; campaigns for adequate laws 
and regulations governing tenure and 
employment rights on basis of profes- 
sional merits without regard to poli- 
tics, religion, race, or sex; and for the 
improvement of economic situations of 
teachers. 

Substantial have been se- 
cured in the form of extension of the 
school term to 12 months, including a 
month's vacation with pay; pension 
laws and salary increases; and salaries 
of rural teachers raised to the urban 
salary level. 


results 


Study Units 


The Illinois Education Association 
puts out monthly study units to pro- 
vide materials for lay and professional 
group study. A random sampling of 
topics includes school-district reorgan- 
ization, federal-aid, pupil-teacher rela- 
tions, teacher education and certifica- 
tion, tenure, sick leave, higher educa- 
tion and the junior college, school fi- 
nance, and 
tionship. 


teacher-community rela- 
Ihe Pennsylvania State Education 
Association published a weekly educa- 
tional bulletin which keeps members 
uptodate on school happenings. It is 
supplied to members for 25¢. 
The Alabama 
tion distributes a 
which 


Education Associa- 
monthly bulletin 
excerpts, announce- 


ments, and ideas for public relations. 


includes 


Tennessee Recruitment 


The representative assembly voted 
to intensify Tennessee-association ef- 
forts in teacher recruitment. Local as- 
sociations were urged to set up com- 
mittees to encourage capable high- 
school seniors to enter teaching. 

Endorsement was given to the gov- 
ernor’s educational program of appro- 
priations for increased salary guaran- 
tees, school buildings and transporta- 
tion, higher education, and the state 
teachers-retirement system. 

—AGNES SAMUELSON, assistant editor. 
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Degrees for Sale 


N° [ the least of the many rackets 
still flourishing in the United 
States is the diploma mill. 

The activities of mail-order colleges 
and universities have been ex posed 
They are the sub- 
ject of constant scrutiny and correc- 
tive action by the Federal Trade Com- 


mission. In many states, alert and ac- 


from time to time. 


tive departments of education, insti- 
tutions of and ac- 
crediting associations have made val- 
iant efforts to remedy the evil. 


And vet, too many of these unscru- 


higher learning, 


pulous operators continue to do a 
unin- 
formed American citizens and foreign 
students by means of skilful advertise- 
ments and even more artfully 
posed catalogs. 


profitable business, deceiving 


com- 


Legislation Is Necessary 


What, in addition to the remedial 
measures already mentioned, can be 
done about this situation? 

One the enactment of 
state and federal laws establishing suf- 
ficient requirements to operate educa- 
tional institutions and containing pen- 


answer 1s 


alty provisions severe enough to dis- 
courage violations. 

So long as the degree peddlers are 
able to obtain charters to organize 
nonprofit corporations for educational 
with power to confer de- 
grees, without having to produce evi- 
dence of financial responsibility and 
without having proper equipment, in- 
cluding adequate buildings, labora- 
tories, libraries, a faculty of learned 
men possessing degrees from recog- 
nized 


purposes 


universities and colleges and 
fully qualified to teach the subjects in 
which instruction is offered, just so 
long will we have to cope with these 
wretched diploma mills. They are a 
serious reflection on American educa- 
tion. 

Universities and their associations, 
educational and civic organizations, 
alumni societies—yes, and individual 
citizens—can all bring home to their 
lawmakers the need for effective legis- 
lation, particularly in those states 
where the payment of the charter fee 
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is the only requirement to obtain a 
charter for the operation of a non- 
profit educational institution. 


Let the Student Beware 


Until that Utopia has __ been 
achieved, how can the unwary indi- 
vidual guard himself against being 
swindled by these degree merchants? 
He has at least two safeguards: 

First, of course, let him be skeptical 
and cautious when, in his search for 
home-study assistance, he reads ad- 
vertisements offering instruction and 
degrees. Inquiries addressed to the 
US Office of Education, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the universities 
located in his state, the better-business 
bureau in his city, and regional ac- 
crediting associations will bring him 
a pretty accurate idea of the sort of 
school described in the advertisement. 

And second, let him read that ad- 
vertisement and catalog with a cold 
and critical eye. The advertisement is 
dignified, the catalog is impressive, 
with a plethora of degrees and an 
abundance of courses. 


Signposts of the Diploma Mill 


Yet, to the initiated reader, the ear- 
marks of the phony university stick 
out plainly: 

“The Blank University, chartered 
by the State as an Educational Institu- 
tion. Not for Profit.” Here we have 
two factually true statements, and 
both deliberately misleading: the ref- 
erence to the charter by the state im- 
plies, of course, that the school is 
operated and controlled by the state, 
hence reliable. The second statement 
is also true, because there never is a 
profit, all the moneys being applied to 
the salaries of the officers and ex- 
penses. 

“Obtain a degree at home. Low tui- 
tion costs. Reasonable entrance re- 
quirements,” always accompanied by 
the intriguing “or their equivalent.” 
It is amazing how flexible these 
“equivalents” can be. In one case, 
completion of the ninth grade—plus 
$90—was sufficient to begin work on 
a thesis leading to the Ph.D. degree. 





The catalog always recites a board 
of directors, an advisory board, a 
faculty. The names of all these digni- 
taries are festooned with a colorful 
variety of degrees, the record in one 
catalog being eight—eight degrees, all 
in a row across the page. 

Then follows a description of the 
many, many courses of study, each 
leading to some degree, you may be 
sure. Yet there is a vagueness, a lack 
of substance, in many of the state- 
ments. They become particularly coy 
when they contain references to ac- 
creditation and recognition. 

Read well those paragraphs, and if 
you find a weaseling, and a “some-do- 
and-some-don’t-recognize-us” state- 
ment, you should know definitely that 
you are not going to enrol today. 

Next you will find quotations from 
the writings or sayings of wellknown 
selfmade men, endorsing and extoling 
education via correspondence. The en- 
thusiastic prospective student will be 
unaware of the fact that these same 
selfmade men would emphatically 
condemn the method of teaching and 
the sordid peddling of degrees. 

Next appears the set of testimonial 
letters, from enthusiastic alumni in 
the United States, South Africa, New 
Zealand, and India, extravagantly 
praising their alma mater and _ fre- 
quently insisting that they learned 
more in their precious mail-order col- 
lege than at wellknown universities. 

Then there is a reproduction of the 
diploma, conferring the degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy upon John Doe, 
with the enticing statement that “this 
artistic diploma, 1014 x 1414, is litho- 
graphed on parchment and very suit- 
able for framing.” Who could ask for 
more? 

It would seem that most people 
would instantly recognize the fake. 
Reputable universities make concise, 
factual statements in their catalogs, 
giving entrance requirements, credits, 
descriptions of courses. 

Yet it is surprising how many other- 
wise intelligent persons are taken in 
by these representations and promises. 
Even if a doubt may lurk vaguely in 
the back of their minds as to the value 
of a doctor’s or even a master’s degree 
acquired by mail, they hope to get at 
least something by way of training 
and coaching. 

But do they? I am afraid not, be- 
yond the information acquired thru 
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the textbooks purchased in connection 
with the course. 


Some Horrible Examples 


One socalled institute, thru the me- 
dium of large newspaper advertise- 
ments in a half-dozen South American 
republics, offered bachelor’s, master’s, 
and doctor’s degrees in no less than 45 
highly technical sub- 
jects, ranging from agriculture and 
anatomy to zoology. It had courses in 


scientific and 


music, ophthalmology, eight varieties 
of engineering, dentistry, aviation, and 
ol course, law and so on. 

Tuition, in good American dollars, 


Midwest correspondence school who 
obtained a charter with power to con- 
fer degrees. He promptly exercised 
that power by making himself a mas- 
ter of arts;, got into the habit of the 
thing, and when he was thru he was 
AM. LLM. BGL., PRB., 
LL.D. One of his most enthusiastic 
testimonial writers and a member of 
the faculty, residing in Canada, is an 
A.B., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. and R.A.F. 
Other faculty members were similarly 
“honored.” 

The secretary of this “college’’ was 
asked who taught architecture (one olf 
80-odd courses offered), and she an- 


and 


The profession of education has no room for racketeers. 


We must run the diploma mills out of business! 


was pretty steep: $150 to $600. But 
thousands of South Americans, eager 
for an American degree, enrolled and 
poured their money into the institute. 

Would you like to know who taught 
those 45 courses, who the persons were 
constituted the faculty? The 
owner of the school. 

}ack around 1896 he acquired a 
bachelor’s degree from Princeton. He 


who 


felt that qualified him to operate a 
university, with the aid of some hired 
help. And he had the brazenness to 
proclaim that his school was officially 
approved, altho the state of Illinois 
Department of Education specifically 
advised him to the contrary. 

You may read the description of the 
school as set forth by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals: 

“The petitioner’s school is neither 
a university nor an institute. It has 
no entrance requirements, no resident 
students, no library, no laboratory, 
and no faculty. It has no one teaching 
anything. The staff consists of a day 
laborer, a messenger, eight girl trans- 
lators, the petitioner’s daughter, a 
Mexican by the name of Rayes who 
appears record to have a 
bachelor of science degree from the 
University of Mexico, and the peti- 
tioner.”’ 

Then there was the president of a 


from the 
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“Anvbody can do 
that. All you do is check the courses 
against questions and answers.” And 
these are her words: 

“A teacher who teaches textbook 
methods if they have a good education 
they could teach the methods given in 
the textbooks. They wouldn’t have to 
be an architect to teach that.” 

There is the case of a worthy lady 
who had a common-school education, 
but who nevertheless became a doctor 
of bio-psycho-dynamics. You will have 
monumental respect for her achieve- 
ment when you realize that she had 
to wade thru many hundreds of pages 
of typewritten text, of which this is 
an example: 


swered in effect: 


“Ecological alloiogenic processes re- 
quire that subjective currents of spe 
cific movements must be timed, toned, 
and tuned with the objective currents 
of totality movements. This law holds 
with reference to the equasional bal 
ances between emotions 
and objective motions, between sub- 
jective hunger and objective diet, be- 
tween subconscious concepts and con- 
scious percepts, and between general- 
ized totality:man and particularized 
fractional universe of environment.” 

A Far-Western “college” sold a num- 
ber of courses in academic subjects, 
but its best-selling number was the 


subjective 


hs Siete 


After 
added “Extension” 
\fter all, it had no facili 
ties of any sort. Its manager, director 


degree of doctor of divinity. 
some pressure, it 


to its name, 


chairman of the 
board was operating the college from 


of education, and 
a desk in one corner of an office in a 
down-town office building. 

In spite of that fact, its perpetually 
traveling director of the divinity de- 
partment insisted on leaving out “Ex- 
tension” on the diplomas. It seemed to 
hamper the sale of degrees. 


Bad-Neighbor Policy 


Practically all of these unsavory in- 


stitutions have a 


substantial, and 


sometimes enrolment ol 


exclusive, 
foreign students. This puts a consider 
able strain on the friendly relations 


with which ow 


countries 
government has been 
to establish. This is particularly true 
of South America. 

The citizens of these republics be 
lieve that, as in their own countries, all 
educational work in the United States 
is under direct control and supervision 
of the government. When they learn 
that they have been dealing with pri 


foreign 


at such pains 


vate business concerns over which, so 
far as they can see, the government 
exercises no direct control or supervi 
sion, and that their complaints to ow 
embassies and consulates bring no 
practical results, they are bewildered 
and outraged. 

From the practical point of view, 
any legal action is so difficult and ex 
pensive that it may as well be ruled 
out as giving effective relief to any 
foreigner. Certainly, the experience of 
a South American, or any foreign citi 
zen for that matter, with American 
diploma mills is not calculated to in 
crease their respect for or confidence in 
the United States. That is most un 
fortunate. 


Separate the Wheat from the Chatf 


This is no prejudiced argument 
against education by correspondence. 
Many universities maintain extension 
departments, enabling students to do 
a vast amount of work before taking 
the required work in-residence. 

But the commercial diploma mill, 
selling degrees for private profit and 
rendering no service which by any 
stretch of the imagination could be 
designated as “teaching,” is a cance? 
ous growth on the body of education. 
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COMMITTEE,” 


A quoted — the 
chairman ruefully, “is a grou; 


that keeps minutes and wastes hours.” 


The question before the teachers 
seemed too simple to be so time-con 
What should the local 
ciation give Miss Ames, a past-presi 


suming: asso 
dent, upon her retirement? 

“Any the chan 
man asked. “We haven’t heard from 


” 
you. 


suggestions, Kay?” 


“I’ve been watching us,” Kay said, 
“trying to figure out why we aren’t 
an effective committee.” 

“For sake,” one teacher 
exclaimed with the impatience born 


heaven's 


of much committee experience, “‘let’s 
stick to the subject of Miss 
oift.” 

“Why not ask our chairman to buy 
what she thinks best?” Tom—looking 


Ames’ 


ahead to a hasty dinner, test papers 
to be graded, and a PTA meeting— 
proposed a quick solution. 

The chairman, reluctant to assume 
another thankless task, returned to 
Kay’s comment. “From your observa- 
tions, why would you say we aren't 
accomplishing anything?” 

“We hadn’t thought much, ahead 
of time,” began Kay, “about the pur- 
pose of the meeting. Then Jean sug- 
vested the silver tray and Helen, the 
antique coffee cups, and we've been 
irvine ever since to decide whether we 
agree with Jean or with Helen. I’m 
wondering if we haven't lost sight of 
Miss Ames,” 

They certainly 
chairman. 


had, thought the 
Helen and Jean, rather 
than Miss Ames, were the centers of 
attention—so much so that taking the 
suggestion of either would now make 
the other feel repudiated. 

“Why don’t we indirectly ask Miss 
Ames what wants, without her 
suspecting?” Tom suggested, “Like 
this.” He rearranged two chairs. “Sup- 
pose I’m Miss Ames and Kay is com- 
mittee representative. You drop into 
my room. We talk about the weather 
and Jimmy Smith’s grades, and then 
you put out some feelers.” 

“I know you must be looking for- 
ward, Miss Ames, to having some time 
for travel,” commented Kay, falling 
into the role. 

“Yes,” said Tom. “It will be won- 
derful to have time for a few trips if 
I can scrape up the money.” 

“Travel is expensive, isn’t it.” Kay 
agreed. “Train fare, hotels—and for 


she 
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me it would mean new luggage, too.” 

“No,” interrupted Tom. “That’s 
too obvious. I’m speaking now as my- 
But as Miss Ames, knows 


we'll give her a retirement present, 


self. who 
I'd have suspected you were sounding 
me out on luggage.” 

“To avoid ruining the surprise for 
Miss Ames,” it was proposed, “why 
don’t we appoint someone to talk 
with her sister?” 

To all, this seemed a sensible solu- 
tion. To Helen and Jean, it came as 
a relief; each was thinking, “That 
gets me off the limb.” 


A MONTH later, the association’s 
president, pleased by Miss Ames’ de- 
light with the present she had just 
received, told the committee chair- 
man that he wished all committees 
functioned as effectively as this one 
had. 

“When I was elected for this two- 
year term,” the president continued, 
“dissatisfied members told me to put 
new life into our organization. I work 
hard and try to drive others, but only 
a handful are interested enough to 
help. You know how our hoped-tor 
big activity of the year—curriculum 
revision—has fizzled.” 

The chairman nodded. “Looks as 
tho hopes for the curriculum project 
will be buried in the association cem- 
etery alongside last year’s mound with 
its epitaph, ‘Salary Schedule.’ 

“And, then” the president sighed, 
“our meetings don’t ring the bell. We 
bring in good speakers, and the poor 
attendance is embarrassing.” 

“It was Kay’s summary of our com- 
mittee meeting that give it perspec- 
tive and focus,” the chairman recalled. 
“What would you think of having an 
observer at association meetings? A 
few minutes before closing time, he 
could analyze our group tempo and 
achievements and difficulties.” 

The president was dubious. “Could 


interest by 
own group process?” 


we arouse studvinge our 

“Well, we might at least become 
more aware of our relationships with 
each other. For instance, in the com 
mittee, I let Helen and Jean each be 
forced into feeling she had to defend 
her suggestion to the bitter end. [| 
we hadn't hit upon another approach, 
we might have two unfriendly camps 
now—the Advocates of the Silver Tray 
and the Coffee-Cup Cohorts. Anothei 
thing—if we had taken Tom’s idea ol 
sounding out Miss Ames, she might 
have guessed what we were up to. 
But when we acted it out and he was 
Miss Ames, he experienced her feel- 
ings vicariously. This playing of roles 
might have possibilities for a meet- 


ing.” 


Tre president and the new pro- 
gram-committee chairman—appointed 
because of her experience as chairman 
of “Miss Ames’ committee’’—spent 
much time that summer in planning 
for the association’s coming year. 

An association tea for new teachers 
that September aroused enthusiasm. 
A large crowd came to the first meet- 
ing. Yet somehow the meeting fell 
flat. Kay, as observer, analyzed it for 
the group: “We seemed interested in 
the panel introducing the proposal 
for a study of merit rating this year. 
But the subsequent discussion—in 
which not many _participated—cen- 
tered on the pros and cons of rating 
rather than on whether we would be 
interested in studying the subject this 
year with a view 
recommendations.” 

As a matter of fact, the “discussion” 
had really amounted to a debate be- 
tween two men who always argued 
the case at the drop of a hat. 

The president had longed for some- 
one else to speak up. He asked several 
times for other comments. But the 
silent members didn’t find their voices 


toward making 
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1e- 
ral 

he 
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corridors 


until after adjournment. Then in the 


evervone was articulate as 


to what he thought of rating and 
what he thought of the meeting. 

The president and program com- 
mittee, holding a post-mortem later, 
were most concerned with two prob- 
lems. One was the need for devising 
some means by which reactions of 
members toward a meeting could be 
expressed to those responsible for 
planning. The suggestion was made 
that “‘post-session evaluation blanks” 
be distributed at the 


Each 


end of every 
member would be 
urged to check, without signing his 
whether he had thought the 
meeting excellent, good, average, or 
and—it he 
reason for his evaluation. 

For the problem, 


scemed to be no pat 


meeting. 
name, 
poor, wished—to give a 
there 


How 
could the chairman encourage mem- 


second 


answer: 


bers to feel free to participate? 

“Providing an atmosphere of free- 
dom shouldn't be the job of the pre- 
siding officer alone,’ one committee 
member thought aloud. “Everyone in 
a group has responsibility for helping 
the timid feel they have a contribu- 
tion, bringing the off-the-beamers back 
to the subject, and keeping the aggres- 
swe from taking a disproportionate 
share of time.” 

Here was a new philosophy to be 
thought thru. If accepted, how could 
it be translated into action? 


A» EXPERIMENT in that direction 
was tried at the next meeting. Three 
teachers and a principal were asked 
to meet with the committee half an 
hour before the meeting. They were 
then briefed as to their participation 
in a proposed skit. 

Ihe setting was to be a bridge table. 
One teacher was to portray a mother 
who felt that salary increases should 
depend on efficiency rating. ‘The prin- 
cipal’s role was that of a woman who 
believed that schoolboard 
had considered teachers’ qualifications 
before hiring them, there was no need 
for merit rating. The other characters 
were to represent two mothers who 
had given no thought to the subject. 

There was no rehearsal. The parti- 
cipants laid no claims to dramatic 
ability—but found themselves playing 
their parts with real conviction and 
spontaneity. 

After the brief skit, the president 


since the 
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asked members of the audience to sub 
divide into groups of five or six—with 
out leaving their chairs—and to con 
sider certain questions as to points of 
view and reactions of 
characters. 


each of the 


Members of the program commit- 
tee, circulating from group to group, 
suggested that each appoint a repre- 
sentative who would report the con- 
sensus to the larger group as the var- 
ious points were raised. 

For five minutes, the room hummed. 
Teachers who had never said a word 
before the large group were speaking 
now to their immediate neighbors. 

After this “buzz session,” the presi- 
dent repeated the questions that the 
groups had been asked to discuss. For 
example: “What do you ‘think was 
behind Mrs. Jones’ feeling that teach- 
ers rate her Susie at grade-card time 
and they ought to be willing to take 
a little rating in return?” 

“Our group felt 
explained. 

“We didn’t think so,” another 
added. “We shared Mrs. Allen’s an- 
tagonism because .. .” 


one person 


The comments were many and var- 
ied. The president then asked the 
“bridge players’ to analyze their reac- 
tions. Said “Mrs. Allen”: “I 
amazed to hear myself saying things 
I hadn't intended to say. It makes me 
wonder how often my positions on 


was 


questions are taken simply because 
someone—‘Mrs. Jones,’ in this case— 
rubs me the wrong way.” 

“Mrs. Jones” confessed that, tho she 
had been expressing a point of view 
which she as a teacher did not share, 
she had been so intent on convincing 
her “bridge fellows” that she had, for 
the moment, felt like the aggrieved 
parent of Susie, who was rated—under- 
rated!—every six weeks. 

Soon a teacher said, “We still have 
some time left. I'd like to see some 
role-playing in which a businessman, 
his wife, and their highschool-age son 
talk over this matter at dinner.” 

The second skit, improvised on the 
spot, pointed up additional phases of 
the situation—and, as a byproduct, the 
“young son’s” remarks brought more 
laughter than anyone could remember 
at an association meeting. 


On THE newly introduced post- 
session reaction sheets, many rated 


the meeting excellent. But some com- 













































mented that, tho new insights had 
been gained today, only opinions had 
been expressed; wasn’t there some way 
of getting facts or expert advice? 

The program committee considered 
inviting to the next meeting, as a con- 
sultant, a staff member at state asso 
ciation headquarters who had_ sur- 
veyed rating practices and results over 
the state. 

“Let’s plan for his visit,” someone 
said, “so we can take advantage of 
all his potential contribution.” 

“Yes,” the chairman agreed. “Re- 
member last year when we invited the 
state university professor to help 
launch the curriculum study and his 
visit was a total loss because we hadn’t 
prepared for it?” 

By now the program committee was 
so accustomed to sharing and testing 
that no later 
who made the practical suggestion: 
“Before the 
we can have a carefully planned mect- 
ing of as many members as will want 
learn to make 
use of his time.” 


ideas one was certain 


resource person comes, 


to come to how best 

A group—small but interested—did 
meet for that purpose. When the rep 
resentative came, he was of maximum 
help because the group had some con- 
cept as to his potential service. 

And so began a year’s activities 
which enabled the association to take 
a considered stand on merit rating. 
In the the members had 
grown in their responsibilities as mem- 
bers of an effective group. They still 
had much to learn, but they were on 
the right track. From indecision over 
Miss Ames’ farewell gift to a well- 
thought-out rating 
long jump for one short year! 


proc ess, 


stand on was 2 


No, rns did not really happen. 
The any 
stumbling accidentally and consistent 
ly upon philosophies and technics for 
improving the group process. But the 


odds are against group's 


ways in which this local association, 
thru experimentation, learned to de 
velop leadership and teamship are 
worth consideration. 

Officers and members of local asso- 
ciations who study the entire series 
on group dynamics in THE JOURNAL 
this year, will find guidance into the 
insights of effective group growth and 
cooperation. 

—MILDRED SANDISON FENNER, assistant 
editor. 
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the schools in your city or- 


A, 
canized the 38-4, 


6-3-3, 6-6, 6-4-4, or some other plan ol 


according to 


grade grouping? Are there good and 
sufficient Do 
you have midyear promotions or an- 


reasons why this is so? 
nual promotions? Do you know why? 

Ihe organization and administra- 
tion of schools require some answer 
to dozens ot such questions. Choices 
must be made from alternative poli- 
cies and practices—often without ade- 
quate facts. For that reason, the con- 
sclentious educator should be always 
in the process of testing and question- 


ing 


the organizational procedures be- 


ing followed. 
“Is there a better way?” he asks. 
“Have new conditions and new needs 


the usefulness of 
some once-effective policy? Has the 


arisen to destroy 


value of some new practice now been 
sufficiently demonstrated to justify its 
introduction in our school system?” 

In answering these basic questions, 
organization must never become an 
end in itself. Organization must al- 
ways be the servant of “things-to-be- 
We must seek effective tools, 
not the most spectacular fads. 

Yet, in our evaluations and in our 
quest for better practices, it is helpful 
to know what is being done elsewhere. 
Prevailing practices and recent trends 
thruout the nation should not blind 
us to local needs, but neither should 
we ignore them. What others do are 
useful straws in the wind, points of 
reference, clues to experimentation, 
and incentives for more intensive 
study and appraisal. Such will be the 
interest of the profession in the or- 
ganization practices and trends re- 
cently summarized and reported for 
1598 city-school systems. [See NEA Re- 
search Bulletin, February 1949.] 


done.” 


General Patterns of Organization 


In the city systems included in the 
survey—which comprise 42°% of all 
the total 
number of schools are elementary; 
8° are junior highschools; 11° are 
senior highschools; and 8° 
types 


the city systems—73°% of 


oO 


are other 
12- 


(junior-senior highschools, 
years schools, and the like) . 

The distribution of enrolment, how- 
ever, is 59° 4 in elementary schools, 
11° in junior highschools, 21°, in 
senior highschools, and 9% in schools 
of other types (combined and special 
schools) . 
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EXPANSION AND CURTAILMENT OF 





SELECTED SPECIAL SERVICES 


AND PROGRAMS IN THE CITIES NOW PROVIDING THEM - 1948 






Audio-visual education 


Librory service 


Recreation department 


School transportation 


Dept. of adult education 


Work-experience program 


Summer sessions 


School operated comp 


«Being expanded yw No change 
4 C% 


in Being curtoiled 








) 25 50 75 100 
Percent of cities 
Less thon one-half of | percent. 
©Res. Div, Nat Educ Assn 
The 6-3-3 plan of organization is unit includes all the elementary 


the typical or prevailing pattern in 
35% of the cities reporting. The tradi- 
tional 8-4 plan is next in popular 
favor, being used in nearly a fourth 
of the cities. The 6-6 and 6-2-4 plans 
are the next most popular, each one 
being used in 10°, 
reported. 
Numerous 


¢ of the cities which 
other plans were re- 
ported which, taken together, provide 
the organizational framework in 20% 
of the city systems. ‘Thus American 
education, with its common elements, 
continues to be flexible in its pattern 
of organization. 

Kindergartens are provided in one 
or more schools in three cities out of 
five, and the trend is quite definite 
and strong toward extending the scope 
of the kindergarten program. An ad- 
ministrative unit, known by some such 
title as “primary division,” has been 
introduced in one or more schools in 
one-fifth of the cities. Typically this 


grades thru the third. 

Between 1938 and 1948, there has 
been a small net increase in the total 
number of junior highschools in the 
1598 cities, but many of the new 
ones have been additional schools to 
take care of increased enrolments 
rather than junior highschools intro- 
duced into cities that did not already 
have them. 

A very small net increase has also 
occurred during the decade in the 
number of junior colleges and num- 
ber of post-highschool departments 
that are run by city-school systems. 


Organization Policies and Practices 


Departmentalization of some of the 
upper elementary ability 
grouping of pupils, and special re- 
medial classes to improve the socalled 
tool skills are provisions found in half 
to three-fifths of the city-school sys- 
tems. 


classes, 
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Organization practices and trends are reported for 1598 city-school sys- 
tems in ‘Trends in City-School Organization, 1938 to 1948,’ NEA Re- 
search Bulletin, February 1949. 40p. 50¢. Order from the NEA. Copies 
may be ordered from the NEA at 50¢ per single copy; cash to accom- 
pany orders of $1 or less; quantity discounts. 
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However, departmentalization of 
elementary grades is reported to be de- 
creasing in popularity in the cities 
having such plans; ability grouping 
is just about holding its ground; and 
special remedial classes are definitely 
on the increase. 

Ungraded and _ individual- 
ized instruction, altho used in only 
two cities out of five, are being in- 
creased in those cities. 

Policies still less widely used, but 
gaining ground in the systems that 
have tried them, are: class periods of 
indefinite length rather than _ fixed- 
period schedules; elimination of grade 
lines in favor of broader school divi- 
sions; and the socalled no-failure or 
continuous-progress plan for pupil 
promotions. 


classes 


Platoon organization, used in fewer 
than 10° of the city systems, is re- 
ported as on the wane even in the 
cities that now have some platoon 
schools, 


Special Programs and Services 

Two-thirds to four-fifths of the city- 
school systems now have: audio-visual 
education, library service, guidance 
departments, school-lunch programs, 
school-health departments, recreation 
departments, and provisions for pupil 
transportation. 

One-fourth to one-half of the cities 
also have: departments of adult edu- 
cation, work-experience programs, and 
summer sessions. Only 3% of the cities 
operate school camps. 

In every instance, more cities pro- 
vide these services now than had them 
10 years ago, the largest increases hav- 
ing occurred for audio-visual educa- 
tion, guidance services, and school- 
lunch programs. 

Moreover, for all these services or 
programs except one—namely, sum- 
mer sessions—one-half to four-fifths of 
the cities that now make these pro- 
visions are expanding and improving 
them. 
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During the 


school year 1947-48, 
about 


one-third of the cities made 
some type of provision to release cer- 
tain pupils for one or more periods a 
week for the purpose of religious edu- 
cation. The grades most frequently 
involved were four, five, and six. Be- 
tween 1938 and 1948, the number of 
such programs increased 
300%. 


more than 


Separate Schools 

Separate schools for nonwhite pu- 
pils are found in 502 of the 1589 co- 
operating school systems, located in 
five of the seven geographic regions 
used in classifying the reports. 

Twenty cities operate separate 
schools for boys; 15—for the most part 
included among the previous 20—have 
separate schools for girls. 

Special schools for exceptional chil- 
dren are found in almost none of the 
cities below 30,000 in population. In 
the 231 larger cities covered by this 
survey, 38 have schools for the physi- 
cally handicapped and 25 cities have 
special schools for the mentally re- 
tarded or slow-learning pupils. 

Vocational highschools, the most 
numerous of any special type, are 
found in about one city in three. Next 
in frequency among the special high- 
schools, but found in only about one 
city in 10, are continuation, technical, 
and commercial highschools. 


Calendar and Schedule 

The decade 1938-1948 saw virtually 
no change in the length of the school 
year or school day. A school term of 
180 days or more is found in two of 
every three cities, and altho there have 
been numerous changes in daily sched- 
ules, the net result has left the length 
of the school day virtually unaffected. 

The favorite hour for opening ele- 
mentary schools is 9 A.M. and for 
opening junior and senior highschools, 
8:30 a.m. The most widely used clos- 
ing hour for elementary and junior 


ee 


highschools is 3:30 p.m. and for senioi 
highschools 4 p.m. 

| The median length of highschool 
class periods is 56 minutes—an in 
crease of 6.6 minutes on the average 
since 1938. Ten years ago a typical 
class period of 50 minutes or longer 
was found in only 45°; of the city 
systems, while in 1948 class periods 
of that length are reported by 70% 
of the cooperating cities. 


Size of Schools and Classes 

The average actual size for the city 
schools included in this study was as 
follows: elementary, 402 pupils; jun- 
ior highschools, 663 pupils; and senior 
highschools, 977 pupils. The median 
sizes recommended as ideal by those 
who cooperated in the study were 
157; 521; and 677 pupils, respectively. 

The median size of the typical class 
was: in elementary schools, 32 pupils 
per class; in junior highschools, 31 
pupils; and in senior highschools, 28 
pupils. 

hese medians, which during the 
past 10 years have been lowered to the 
present level from 34, 33, and 31 pu- 
pils, respectively, are beginning to ap 
proach the median class-size recom- 
mended by the respondents as rea 
sonable and desirable goals: namely, 
29 pupils for elementary classes, 29 
for junior-high classes, and 28 fon 
classes in the senior highschool. 


What of the Next Decade? 





Will the trends in school organiza 
tion during the next few years be con 
structive and progressive, carrying the 
schools forward toward their accepted 
goals? If so, school administrators, 
working with their boards of educa 
tion and members of their professional! 
staffs, must focus attention not on the 
machinery as an end in itself, but on 
such fundamental purposes of educa 
tion as child growth, improved stand- 
ards in community living, democratic 
action, and world understanding. The 
framework must be kept flexible and 
resilient. Policies and practices must 
be evaluated continuously. 

All those affected by the organiza- 
tion must have the chance to share in 
its development and evolution. If re- 
organization is carried forward in that 
spirit, the trends of the past can point 
the way to better schools. 

—IVAN A. BOOKER, assistant director, 
NEA Research Division. 
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This is the theme of the 


Responsible American Citizens 


Fourth National Conference on Citizenship 


i many people think of citizen- 
ship as a subject to be learned in 
school—in 12 grades of school for the 


nativeborn or in several weeks of night 
school for the naturalized. 

If democracy is to meet the chal- 
lenge of the years ahead, however, we 
must all admit that learning to be a 
cood citizen is a lifetime responsibility 

it must be taught and learned from 
the cradle to the grave. Like liberty, 


its price is eternal vigilance! 


National Conferences on Citizenship 

Teachers have made a truly great 
contribution to the national welfare 
in recent years in the initiation and 
development of the National Confer- 
ences on Citizenship. The first two 
an experimental na- 
ture, were held in Philadelphia in 
1946 and in Boston in 1947, and were 
limited strictly in dele- 


conterences, ol 


numbers ol 
gates. 

The third conference was held in 
1948 in Washington and was attended 
by nearly 1000 delegates representing 
over 400 organizations or agencies, the 
greater part of them national in scope. 

These people were called together: 
[1] to the functions and 
duties of American citizenship in to- 


reexamine 


day’s world; [2] to assist in the develop- 
ment of more dynamic procedures for 
making citizenship more effective; and 
[3] to indicate the ways and means by 
which various organizations may con- 
tribute concretely to the development 
of a more active, alert, enlightened, 
conscientious, and citi- 
zenry. 


progressive 


In planning and producing these 
the National Education 
\ssociation has been joined by the 
United States Department of Justice. 
In 1946 and 1947, the Department of 
Justice cooperated in plans for the 
conference; in 1948, the department 
was a joint sponsor. Credit for initiat- 
ing the citizenship conference belongs 
to the NEA Citizenship Committee, 
but responsibilty for its develop- 


conterences, 
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ment has been shared jointly by this 
committee and the NEA Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education. 

In our national life, the Department 
of Justice has major responsibility for 
foreign who 
the teaching profession has major re- 
sponsibility for good citizenship of 
nativeborn. These two great groups 
recognized joint obligations and op- 
portunities and cooperated for the 
general welfare. 

This fine relationship of the school, 
which builds citizenship, and the law, 
which protects citizenship, will be con- 
tinued this year. 


born become. citizens; 


The 1949 Conference 


“Responsible American Citizens” 
will be the theme of the Fourth Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship, 
which will convene in the Commodore 
Hotel in New York City. A prelimi- 
nary meeting to discuss problems of 
the immigrants, displaced persons, 
war brides, and other questions will 
be held under direction of the United 
States Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service of the Department of 
Justice on Saturday, May 14. 

Next day, “I Am an American Day,” 
delegates will join in the New York 
celebration of the occasion. Monday 
thru Wednesday, May 16 to 18, 1949, 
will be devoted to regular sessions of 
the fourth conference. 

As agreed by the planning group, 
delegates will discuss the job of the 
responsible American citizen [1] in 
politics, [2] in the world today, and 
[3] in the community. 

Each topic will be presented by an 
eminent authority or by a panel at a 
general session. Each such assembly 
will be followed by small group meet- 
ings where each delegate will have op- 
portunity to discuss the topic and con- 
tribute directly to thinking and plan- 
ning. 

Already some groups have named 
delegates for the fourth conference— 


one of the few great national meetings 
representative of nearly all major 
groups in our society. Professional, 
patriotic, labor, business, farm, youth, 
educational, racial, religious groups, 
and many others, will sit down to- 
gether, study together, and plan to- 
gether for a better, stronger, more ef- 
fective America. 

Stirring challenges will come out 
of the fourth conference, as they have 
from earlier ones. In the report of the 
group of the third 
ference, we find that: 

“A basic method of attaining de- 
mocracy is the method of pooled judg- 
ment. ... This meeting . is an ex- 
ample of working together to achieve 
pooled judgment. 

“Our job is to do some hard, tough, 
cooperative thinking about our prob- 
lems, avoid being swayed by oratory 
and pseudo-logic about them, to weigh 
the evidence pro and con in terms of 
fact and of values — in 
short, to honest, democratic 
American citizens. Only thus can men 
and women of America remain faith- 
ful to a government under which they 
can remain free.” 


discussions con- 


democratic 
act as 


Professional Responsibility 

Membership in a profession carries 
a responsibility to look beyond selfish 
ends and to give service for the com- 
mon good. The teaching profession 
must, of course, give primary consid- 
eration to matters of teacher welfare, 
at least until the present critical prob- 
lems of low salaries, insecurity, insufh- 
cient numbers of suitable persons in 
training, and other problems are im- 
proved, 

However, it is a proud privilege for 
all of us who are teachers and mem- 
bers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation to have an important responsi- 
bility in the origin and development 
of these National Conferences on Citi- 
zenship devoted solely to putting de- 
mocracy’s “creed into deed” for the 
benefit of all American people—every- 
body, everywhere in this broad land! 

—RICHARD BARNES KENNAN, NEA staff 
liaison for the NEA Citizenship Com- 
mittee, 
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INTERNATIONAL 





Prepared by KENDRIC N. MARSHALL, 
director, Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations, US Office of Education. 


Members of the staff of the United 
Nations at Lake Success are planning 
(0 Open an international grade school 
for their children. About 100 pupils 
between the ages of five-and-a-half 
and eight will be admitted in the be- 
ginning. 

Three grades will be provided at 
first, with additional ones added as 
the youngsters progress. Parallel 
classes will be provided in French and 
English, but the pupils will also be 
encouraged to use their native lan- 
guages. 

The school will attempt to meet 
the educational needs of the various 
national groups so that its pupils will 
have little or no difficulty in subse- 
quently transferring to 
their homelands. 

The Argentine government has or- 
dered that the compulsory teaching of 
the Catholic religion be extended 
thru the fourth year in secondary 
schools, thus making it a required 
subject in all grades. 

In the past 15 years, 40,000 Jewish 
boys and girls have moved out of 
Europe to the agricultural communi- 
ties of Israel. In the next two years, 
55,000 more child immigrants are ex 
pected to enter the new state under 
the guardianship of Youth Alivah, 
giving Israel the youngest popula- 
tion in the world (53°% between 14 
and 44). 

The children pass thru Szold House, 
the new reception center at Alonim, 
for six weeks of physical and mental 
screening, then are sent on to agri- 
cultural colonies, children’s villages, 
or private homes, according to their 
needs and abilities. 

For 15 years, from all the Nazi- 
seized areas, children have been com- 
ing on foot, by rail, boat, and plane. 
Many traversed long and circuitous 
routes, such as that followed by the 
933 children who came to Palestine 
from Poland by way of India. 

This summer 25 Yale students in 
the department of political science will 
take an eight-week tour of the Medi- 


schools in 
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terranean area in order to study, at 
firsthand, postwar conditions in Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, and Switzerland. The 
program will include conferences and 
interviews with government leaders 
and other prominent people in those 
countries. 

that 
given college 
credit in accordance with their regu 
lar programs. 


This plan is noteworthy in 
the students will be 


After a tour of investigation last 
month, the ECA’s Joint Commission 
on Rural Reconstruction reported 
that the Mass Education Movemer* in 
the West China Experimental Certter 
has been able to make great strides 
in the promotion of better sanitary 
conditions, in spreading literacy, in 
the expansion of agricultural produc- 
tion among the people in the center, 
and in the development of farm co- 
operatives. 

Speaking at the annual conference 
of the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Alonzo 
Grace, in charge of the educational 
activities of American Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany, presented a 
rather pessimistic account of the prog- 
ress of democratization in that coun- 
try. 

In order to prevent a collapse of 
our program of German re-education, 
he emphasized that the United States 
should maintain educational advisers 
there for at least 10 vears. Dr. Grace 
urged a greater interchange of teach- 
ers and students between 
and the United States. 

An American occupation officer in 
Tokyo recently announced that he 
would urge the discharge of 150 
Japanese school teachers who follow 
the Communist-Party line. 

The American president of Robert 
College, in Istanbul, during a recent 
visit to the United States, praised the 
progress made by Turkey in the field 
of education over the last decade. 
He mentioned particularly the fact 
that primary schools were being 
opened at the rate of 1000 a year and 
that the vocational-training program 
was being greatly expanded. 

The methods of teaching the moth- 
er tongue and arithmetic in the pri- 
mary schools of Belgium are being 
revised. During “Education Week” 
last year, 350 teachers participated in 
a conference devoted to improving 
instruction in arithmetic. 


Germany 


“ie, © 


Kyte, 


Because of the increasing need of 
understanding the complex Latin 
American situation, the University olf 
Kentucky has decided to give two 
courses dealing with the civilization 
and relations of that area. 
hold a 
Puebla, 
Mexico, for teachers and students of 
Spanish. ‘Those 


[The university will also 


special summer school at 
enrol are re 
quired to have had at least one year 
of college Spanish. 

Because of the criticisms and valu- 
able alternative suggestions, the Swed 
ish government has decided to post 
pone Parliamentary discussion of the 
report on the Swedish school system 
issued by the 1946 School Committee. 
Ihe report is intended to provide the 
basis for a farreaching postwar reform 
of the entire system. 


who 


Opinion now appears to favor the 
extension of the compulsory school 
period from seven to nine years; the 
teaching of English from the fifth 
grade on, with a second language be- 
ginning in the seventh year; and the 
wider use of projects, teamwork, and 
activity methods generally. 

A five-day conference was recently 
held in Tokyo, at which 150 student 
representatives of Japanese universi 
ties and 75 students in 
Japan discussed such topics as inter- 
national 


American 


vocational educa 
tion, and the results of cultural inter 
change. 

The University of Wisconsin is one 
of several institutions which have re 


relations, 


cently arranged to offer intensive in 
struction in the Russian language. 
\t Stanford University, a similar pro 
eram, which has been established for 
several years, has been broadened to 
include specialized courses in profes- 
sional translation 
Russian. 

The United Fruit Company is the 
sponsor of a progressive Panamerican 
School of Agriculture in Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras. Nearly 200 boys and girls 


and in scientific 


are resident on scholarships, repre- 
senting 11 republics in the Central 
American and Caribbean area. 

This agricultural trade school is 
one of the few in that area where the 
skill of farm workers can be improved, 
with resulting rewards to both the in- 
dividual workers and the farm oper- 
ators. Perceptible improvements in 
crops of “Middle America” attest the 
success of the founder, Dr. Popenoe. 
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state and local associations in pre- 


y ow senting facts on educational problems 
NEA to the public clearly, accurately, and 


in a way that will encourage action. 





It is a nationwide effort to improve 
public understanding of the schools. 


New Service Miss Studebaker Honored 
A NEW radio service tor state and MABEL STUDEBAKER, NEA President 
local associations has been in and former president of the Erie 


itiated by the NEA Division of Press ‘Teachers Association and of the NEA 
and Radio Relations. Under the new Department of Classroom Teachers, 


program, scripts, promotion material, is the recipient of the 1949 Annual 
and transcriptions will be made avail- Brotherhood Award. Presentation of 
able to all athliated education associa- this award, dedicated by The Temple 
tions. Men’s Club of Erie, Pa., in honor of 


Cooperation is invited in deter- Rabbi Max C. ‘Currick, D.D., was 
mining what type of scripts will be made at the 17th Annual Brother- 
9° 


most suitable for local radio stations. hood Dinner on March 3. 
he series will be designed to aid In bestowing this award on Miss 


Fluorescent Lighting in Classrooms cquipment in controlling colds and 
similar infections is yet to be proven. 

Furthermore, engineering design 
of much of this equipment results in 
conflict between specifications for its 
installation and those for an ade- 
quately lighted classroom. 


IN SOME situations, fluorescent 
ighting may have advantages over 
other types of artificial light in solv- 
ing the seeing problems of children 
in performing classroom tasks. How- 
ever, differences in methods of instal- 
ation and use of fluorescent-light Distribution of School Monies 
sources and of other types are such 
that competent professional direc- 
tion must be used in its design and 
installation in classrooms. 

Phe committee recommends that 
no school system undertake installa- 
tion of fluorescent lighting without 
advice and professional assistance of 
a competent illuminating engineer 
fully informed of the children’s light- 
ing needs. 

Consideration should be given to 
brightness differences and contrasts, 
shielding of all the anterior eye of 
those in the classroom from direct Interscholastic Boxing 
lamp radiation, avoidance of re- 
flected glare, reduction of strobo- 
scopic effect below physiologic or 
psychologic significance, and selec- 
tion of appropriate color tempera- 
ture on spectral qualities of the fluo- 
rescent lamps for the visual tasks to 
be performed in the classroom. 





While school attendance is impor- 
tant for educational as well as finan- 
cial reasons, encouragement of chil- 
dren to attend school when they are 
ill has deleterious effects upon their 
health and may spread communi- 
cable diseases. 

The committee recommends that 
state and local governmental units 
provide for financial support of 
schools in such manner that school 
districts will not be penalized for 
absence of children due to illness. 


soxing, as frequently conducted, 
is an extremely hazardous activity. 

Blows to the unprotected head or 
striking the head against unprotected 
floors or posts cause injury to deli- 
cate nerve tissue. Such injuries may 
be serious in nature and subtle in 
manifestation. 

These injuries may occur to a 
novice or to a veteran of the ring. 

The committee strongly recom- They can happen even without 
mends that schools not install ultra- “knockout” or skull fracture, and 
violet radiation equipment in class- their results may not be immediately 
rooms at this time since epidemi- apparent to boxer, coach, or spec- 
ological data indicate that claims tators. 
concerning the efficiency of such — But since such injury is permanent, 


Ultra-Violet Bactericidal Equipment 








Studebaker, The Temple Men's Club 
acclanned her distinguished service to 
country and community and gave 
special recognition to the teaching 
profession as an essential force in the 
advancement of the ideal of the 
Brotherhood of Man. 


Applications for Institute Arrive 


OrFicers of state and local associa- 
tions from Texas, Arkansas, Washing- 
ton, Vermont, Virginia, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Missou- 
ri, Minnesota, West Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, California, New York, and 
Maine have already made application 
to attend the fourth annual NEA 
Institute of Organization Leadership 
at American University in Washing: 
ton, D. C., July 25-August 19, 1949. 


A SUMMARY OF RESOLUTIONS of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the NEA and the American Medical Association, May 1948, follows: 


repeated minute damage to the cen- 
ters of the brain that regulate mem- 
ory, speech, selfcontrol, and the 
power of reasoning may add up to 
loss in mental power and _ physical 
coordination. The degree of damage 
will depend on the number, extent, 
and exact location of such injuries. 
Since the hazards of boxing are so 
out of proportion to the possible 
benefits, schools should not permit 
interscholastic boxing contests. 


Administration of Health Services 


Education and health departments 
each have interest in and important 
contributions to make to the develop- 
ment and strengthening of health- 
service programs for children of 
school age. Education departments 
have intimate knowledge of the chil- 
dren as a result of daily contact and 
observation and an understanding 
of the part health services play in the 
educational experience of each child. 

Where there is a high degree ol 
mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion between the two agencies, with 
the resultant pooling of the resources 
of both departments, good programs 
have been developed. No single pat- 
tern can be recommended for all 
types of communities. 


Animal Experimentation 


The committee urges that licensed 
medical schools, research institutions, 
hospitals, and laboratories be sup- 
ported in their animal-experimenta- 
tion program. 
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If you wish specific training in 
leadership and thoro grounding in 
professional organization, write to the 
Editor, NEA JouRNAL, for announce 
ment and application blank. 


Press and Radio Staff Member 


New member of the NEA Division 
ol Press and Radio Relations staff is 
Blanche Crippen, who will assist with 

Miss 
station 


the division’s radio projects. 
Crippen was formerly with 


WKXL in Concord, N. H. 


Division of Adult Education Services 


Ropert A. Luke is the new assist- 
ant director of this division. Mr. Luke 
is well-qualified for his new assign- 
ment, having served as executive sec- 
retary of the Adult Education Coun- 
cil of Greater Cincinnati for the past 
several years, where he has stimulated 
and assisted community groups in 
organization, maintenance, and exten- 
sion of adult-education programs. 


Teacher Guests from Overseas 


He latest information concerning 
visitors and prospective visitors in the 
United States, 
whole by the Overseas ‘Teacher-Re- 


financed in part or 


lief Fund, who have not previously 
been listed in THE JOURNAL, follows: 

Visits in progress—Auh Chun-Suk, 
Seoul, Ryuzo Matsuminie, 
Matsumato City, Japan; Kotaro Shin- 
ozaki, Ashikoga City, Japan: Ilselore 
Winter, Wiesbaden, Germany; Wu 
Tang, Nanking, China. 

Visitors expected—U Ba Hla Aung, 
Rangoon, Burma; Halina Mystkow- 
ska, Warsaw, Poland. 

Negotiations continue with the prin- 
cipal teachers organizations or other 
agencies in Ethiopia, Germany, Indo- 
nesia, Italy, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, and Siam. 


Korea; 


“Making Democracy Work” 


Inis is the theme of American Edu- 
cation Week, November 6-12, 1949. 
Daily topics are as follows: Sunday, 
November 6, The Worth of the Indi- 
vidual; Monday, November 7, Educa- 
tional Opportunity; Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 8, Responsible Citizenship; Wed- 
nesday, November 9, Health and Safe- 
ty; Thursday, November 10, Home 
and Community Obligations; Friday, 
November 11, Our Freedom and Se- 
curity; Saturday, November 12, Next 
Decade in Education. 
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NEA BYLAWS 


The following proposed amendment is to be acted upon by the 
1949 Representative Assembly. Notice was served at the Cleveland 


meeting. 


Words or phrases in bold are to be added; those in brackets deleted. 


ARTICLE X, Section 2 


Sec. 2. In all voting on proposed amendments to the charter, 
bylaws, and standing rules, [written] printed ballots shall be 
used. [whenever 200 members of the Representative Assembly 
by petition or by standing vote shall indicate that ballot voting is 
desired. In case a petition for secret ballot is signed by at least 
200 members of the Representative Assembly and filed with 
the executive secretary, he shall arrange for written ballots in 
accordance with the petition. State delegations may vote by 
ballot. The results shall be announced by the chairman of each 
delegation as the roll of states is called; such vote to be deter- 
mined by the actual number of delegates present at such meet- 
ing and voting. Upon the request of three delegates, any state 


delegation must vote by ballot.] 


(Proposed by Harvey E. 
Robert W. Clark, Pennsylvania) 


Director of NEA Division of Accounts 


New director of the Division of Ac- 
counts at NEA headquarters fsucceed- 
ing Mary Jane Winfree, whose retire- 
ment is announced on page 278 ol 
this JOURNAL] is Elizabeth A. Boyd. 

Miss Boyd, especially well-qualified 
for her new position, comes to the 
National Education Association from 
E. R. Bohannon and Associates, audit- 
ing and tax-accounting firm in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

She is a graduate of Mt. Union Col- 
lege, Alliance, Ohio, with A.B. and 
B.M. degrees, and has had _ business 
training at Wal- 
ton School of 
Commerce in 
Chicago and at 
Boyd School of 
Commerce in 
Washington. 

Her experi- 
ence includes 
three years of 
teaching in the 
Alliance High- 
school; four years of teaching at Boyd 
School of Commerce in Washington, 
D.C., and 11 years with sales depart- 
ments of two book concerns, S. L. 
Weedon Company of Cleveland, Ohio 
and F. E. Compton Company of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


HARRIS AND EWING 


Gayman, 





Pennsylvania; seconded by 





Technical Panel on General 
Education 


AUTHORIZATION for establishment 
of a technical panel on public edu 
cation in occupied countries, with 
reference to Germany, was 
voted by the NEA Executive Commit- 
tee on December 6, 1948. 

The NEA Committee on Interna 


tional Relations has issued invitations 


special 


to seven educators to serve on the 
panel. Chairman of the panel is War- 
ren C. Seyfert, director of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Laboratory School. 

Ihe request for the establishment 
of the panel came from the Advisory 
Educa 
tional Relations with the Occupied 


Committee on Cultural and 


Countries, which was established to 
advise with military-government au 
thorities concerning American edu 
cational policies in Germany and to 
coordinate American voluntary efforts 
on behalf of education and cultural 
affairs in that country. Part of the 
function of the Advisory Committee 
is that of establishing technical panels 
to advise the military government in 
special fields. 

At the first meeting of the technical 
panel on public education, at NEA 
1949, 
functions and purposes of the panel 


headquarters on February 7, 


were discussed. 











Higher-Education Conference 


HE more critical problems con- 

fronting American higher educa- 
tion will be studied cooperatively at 
the Fourth Annual National Confer- 
ence sponsored by the Department of 
Highet 
ference will be the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, April 4-7. 

Faculty 
tion officials representing all positions, 


Education. Scene of the con- 


members and administra- 
departments, and branches of higher 
education from all types of accredited 
institutions will participate. The con- 
ference will be organized around 30 
or more working groups, each study- 
ing intensively a major problem of 
current 
university faculties. 

Members of the planning commit- 
tee for the conference include: J. Ken- 
neth Little, University of Wisconsin, 
chairman; Felton G. Clark, Southern 
University; H. H. Davis, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa: Ruth Eckert, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Edward K. Graham, 
Washington University; M. T. Har- 
rington, Texas A. and M. College; 
Mrs. Herbert Hawkes, Mills College; 
O. John Hollis, University of Oregon. 

Other members are: T. L. Hungate, 
Columbia University; the Reverend 
John J. Lane, C.S.C., Kings College; 
Earl J. McGrath, new US Commis- 
sioner of Education; Leland Medsker, 
Wright Junior College; J. D. Messick, 
East Carolina Teachers College; C. 
Scott Porter, Amherst College; John 
Dale Russell, US Office of Education; 
\W. Hugh Stickler, Florida State Uni- 
versity; and M. L. Wardell, University 
of Oklahoma. 


importance to college and 


Science-Consultant Services 

Exrcutive Secretary Robert H. 
Carleton of the National Science 
Teachers Association is compiling a 
file of qualified consultants on sup- 
plementary teaching materials. The 
consultation service is being organ- 
ized at the request of groups desiring 
the help of capable science teachers 
in planning and developing mate- 
rials and services for improvement of 
science instruction. 

Complete information on the fol- 
lowing points is requested from those 
science teachers interested in having 
their names on the list: [1] fields of 
interest and specialization; [2] back- 
ground of experience in teaching, 
writing, editing, and the like; [3] 
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NEA Department Dates 
(thru June) 

April 9-22—Joint Meeting, Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation and East- 
ern District, AAHPER, Boston. 


April 18-21—Annual Convention, 
National Association of Deans of 


Women, Chicago, III. 

April 19-22—Annual 
AAHPER, Boston, Mass. 

April 20-23—Southwestern Division, 
Music Educators National Conference. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

April 21-23—Southern Regional 
Conference, Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, Atlanta, Ga. 

April 27-30—Southern Conference, 
Music Educators National Conference, 
Tampa, Fla. 

April 27-30—Rocky Mountain Con- 
ference on Rural Life and Education, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

April 29-30—Northeastern Regional 
Conference, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Wilmington, Del. 

May 5-7—District Conference, South- 
west District Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

May 12-14—American Industrial 
Arts Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

June 12-14—New England Regional 
Conference on- Rural Life and Edu- 
cation, Vermont Junior College, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

June 16-18—South Atlantic Con- 
ference on Rural Life and Education, 
University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

June 19-July 8—Third Summer 
Session, National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development, Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine. 

June 20-22—National Conference 
of Student Councils, sponsored by 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Unless otherwise specified, write to 
the department concerned at NEA 
headquarters, for further information. 


Convention, 


particular competencies and specializa 
tion; and [4] any additional informa- 
tion pertinent to the problem. Data 
may be sent to Mr. Carleton at NEA 
headquarters. 


Workshops for Deans 


THe Department of Deans of 
Women has information about work- 
shops and short courses for deans and 
counselors to be held during the sum. 
mer of 1949. For a listing of these 


workshops, with dates, institutions 
offering them, and names of directors, 
write to the NADW at NEA head 


quarters, 


AACTE Near-East Seminar 


THREE member institutions of the 
American Association of Colleges fon 
Teacher Education—Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C.; Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo; State Teachers College, One- 
onta, N. Y.—will cooperate in conduct- 
ing a Near-East Seminar at the Amer- 


ican University at Beirut, Lebanon. 
this summer. For information, write 
E. Lewis B. Curtis, STC, Oneonta, 
N. Y. 


Department of Higher Education 


AN AMENDMENT to the constitution 
will voted upon at the annual 
meeting of the department in Chicago 
on April 7, 1949. 

The amendment provides that the 
president of the department would 
serve as a member of 


be 


its executive 
committee during the year following 
his one-year term as president. The 
amendment would increase the mem- 
bership of the executive committee 
from seven to eight, all elected by 
mail ballot. 

A two-thirds vote of delegates pres- 
ent at the annual meeting is required 
for adoption of the amendment. 


Cooperative Project 
As THE first step in its cooperative 
project on the superintendency of 
schools, the American Association ol 
School Administrators is holding five 
regional exploratory conferences. 
State, county, and city superintend- 
ents of schools list critical problems in 
their area and suggest steps to be 

taken toward their solution. 
The first conference was held in 
Chicago in December; the second, in 
San Francisco in February. Others are 
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scheduled for Fort Worth, April 5-7; 
New York City, April 25-27; and At- 
lanta, April 28-30. 

I hese exploratory meetings are the 
outgrowth of the recommendation of 
the AASA Planning Committee, 
adopted at Atlantic City in 1947, that 
the AASA initiate “studies and _ pro- 
grams looking the further 
professionalization of the superintend- 
ency. 


toward 


he project will cover preservice 
and inservice preparation, standards 
of selection and assist- 
with critical school-administra- 
tion problems, and lay and teacher 
participation in planning. 

The National Council of Chief 
State School Officers and the National 
Conference of County and Rural Su- 
perintendents are cooperating with 
\ASA in the project. Meetings are 
financed by the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation of Battle Creek. 


certification, 
ance 


Department of Adult Education 

TH resolutions were 
adopted at the Biennial Conference of 
the department, as the result of studies 
of problems in veterans education and 
training programs. 

Br IT RESOLVED THAT the conference 
recommend: 


following 


[1] Enactment of public-school leg- 
islation which will identify and sup- 
port technical institutes for posthigh- 
school and adult education, such in- 
stitutes to be typically associated with 
prevailing technological and occupa- 
tional patterns of the state and _ its 
several communities. 

[2] That state departments of edu- 
cation work to amend existing school 
codes to the end that [a] they include 
provisions for acceleration on adult- 
education secondary level wherein 
recognition would be granted for edu- 
cational maturity and experience 
toward acquisition of a highschool 
equivalency certificate; and [b] the 
codes should provide that certificates 
shall not be granted before the time 
an individual would have earned a 
diploma had he remained in a regu- 
lar school. 

[3] That accelerated, year-round, 
fulltime and parttime, evening and 
day vocational courses be established 
for adults in communities where such 
opportunities are needed and that re- 
imbursement be sought from federal 
funds identified for those purposes. 
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[4] That guidance services similar 
to those sponsored by the Veterans 
Administration, service, and clinical 
agencies be extended into areas of 
education and training. 

[5] That immediate consideration 
be given to enactment of permanent 
legislation in all states which will re- 
sult in effective regulations, licensing, 
control, and supervision of all schools, 
institutes, or other establishments 
which offer to veterans instruction of 
any kind, for which tuition is  re- 
ceived, and to which enrolment is 
publicly solicited, invited, or accepted 
for the purpose of providing activi- 
ties purported to develop skills, abili- 
ties, or experience, whether physical 
or mental. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 
Nancy National Invites You To... 


A BOOKLET of information about 
the National Association of School 
Secretaries is available free to secre- 
tarial and clerical workers in organ- 
izations connected with education. 
Write to Edna Atkinson, president of 
this NEA department, Oak Park 
lFownship Highschool, Oak Park, III. 


For the Small School 


Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation in Small Schools was pre- 
pared thru the cooperation of the 
Department of Rural Education and 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Edited by Elsa Schneider, specialist 
in health instruction and physical 
education at the US Office of Edu- 
cation, the volume is the 1948 year- 
book of the NEA Department of 
Rural Education. 

The yearbook deals with princi- 
ples, policies, and practices in the 
fields of health, physical education, 
and recreation. 50¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Order from the NEA. 


Guidance Films 


“Firms for Your Guidance Pro- 
grams,” an article by Elizabeth K. 
Graves in the March Journal of the 
National Association of Deans of 
Women, has been reprinted and is 
available at 15¢ a copy from the 
NADW at NEA headquarters. The 
article describes films available for 
use in guidance work with teen-agers, 
gives suggestions for their use, and 
lists available sources. 


Classroom-“Jeachers 


CONFERENCE 


“A Unirep Profession: An Ex- 
pansion of Loyalties” will be the 
theme of the Sixth Classroom 
Teachers National Conference this 
year at Plymouth Teachers College, 
Plymouth, N. H., July 11-22. 

Under the joint sponsorship of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
‘Teachers and Plymouth ‘Teachers 
College, the conference will be un 
der the direction of Howard R. 
Jones, president, Plymouth Teach- 
ers College; Sarah C. Caldwell, pres- 
ident of the department; and Hilda 
Maehling, executive secretary. 

Teachers have found a new and 
interesting type of professional 
meeting in the annual conference. 
The assemblage affords an oppor- 
tunity for teachers from various 
parts of the country to discuss and 
exchange ideas, trends in education, 
problems, and organization plans 


and technics common to the class- 
room. 


This year, overseas teachers who 
are guests of the department will 
join in the study of world prob 
lems. 

Meeting each morning in general 
session, the conference will be ad- 
dressed by prominent speakers not 
only in the educational field, but 
on the national scene as well. 


Afternoons will be devoted to small 
study groups working on special- 
interest problems. 

‘Two semester hours of graduate 
or undergraduate credit will be 
offered. A fee of $57 will be charged 
to cover the cost of meals, room, 
and incidentals. An additional tui- 
tion fee of $5 will be assessed those 
who desire the undergraduate or 
graduate credit. 

All conferees will be housed on 
the campus of Plymouth Teachers 
College in Mary Lyon and Samuel 
Read Hall Dormitories and Russell 
House. The entire physical plant 
of the college will be available to 
the conference participants. 

Located in the midst of the New 
Hampshire lake and mountain re- 
gion, Plymouth recreation facili- 
ties are abundant. 


Registration blanks are now 
available to those interested in at- 
tending this conference. They may 
be secured by writing to the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP CLUB 





A visiT to their 
township building 
was an informative 
experience for 
members of a sixth- 
Good Citi- 
zenship Club. First 
they studied the 
topography map of 
the township, lo- 
cated in the lobby 
of the building. 
Then they went to 
police court, where 
they learned about 
court procedure, the operation of the 
police-department switchboard and 
how it is connected by two-way radio 


vrade 


to each township police car, what a 


studies 





jail cell looks like, and how finger- 
printing is done.—PAUL FRITZ, social- 


teacher, Wynnewood Road 


School, Ardmore, Pa. 





President, Cabinet, and Congress 


N ADDITION to organizing as Con- 

gress, my social-studies classes elect 
one of their group as President of the 
United States. He appoints a Cabinet 
and sends his list of appointments to 
the Senate for ratification. He holds 
meetings of his Cabinet. 

sefore Congress convenes, students 
study the organization of the national 
government and leading problems 
they must try to solve. After the Presi- 
dent’s message, they draw up, discuss, 
and act upon bills. 

The Secretary of State prepares and 
sends a treaty to the Senate. The treaty 
is thoroly discussed as to whether or 
not it will be ratified. This year the 
Senate will consider a treaty of alli- 
ance with Western Europe and _per- 
haps one with Russia.—MyRA GLADYS 
GRAY, East Bank Highschool, East 
Bank, W. Va. 


Spice Chart 


READING about European trade with 
the Far East as a background for the 
discovery of America, fifth-grade chil- 
dren encounter one of the chief items 
of that trade, spices. 
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To help acquaint them with the 
subject, each year we have a spice 
chart contest. The contest stimulates 
research to determine the number, 


origin, and characteristics of such con- 
diments. Each child makes a collection 
of spices, arranging them as he likes. 

Usually the spices are placed in 
small capsules, secured at a drug store, 
or in small cellophane packages. ‘This 
year’s first-prize winner featured a map 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Neatly 
labeled, the capsuled spices were ar- 
ranged in ranks underneath the map. 
Beside each was a pin with a colored 
head which had a twin at the place on 
the map whence the spice had come.— 
HAYES EDWARDS, Roxbury School, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Learning To Save 

Eacu Tuesday our banking project 
goes into action in my eighth-grade 
mathematics classes. Two pupils from 
each group serve as tellers. Each pupil 
has a pass book and a deposit slip. 
Simple banking procedures are fol- 
lowed. All sums are placed on deposit 
in a nearby bank. 

At the present time, the pupils have 
over $400 on deposit. 

The project was organized in re- 
sponse to a request for a savings pro- 
gram. The habit of depositing regu- 
larly is stressed rather than the amount 
of deposit. All who bank regularly 
every week are given special recogni- 
tion at the Honor Assembly in June. 
—ELLEN D. JOHNSON, West Junior High- 
school, Duluth, Minn. 


TEACHING KITS FOR LENDING PURPOSES 


TEACHING kits— 
developed coopera- 
tively by pupils, 
teachers, and the 
Norfolk County 
Teaching Aids Li- 
brary — are loaned 
from the library to 
teachers for three 
to six weeks and 
booked in the same 
way as audio-vis- 
ual materials. The idea is worth trying. 

Thru these kits, it is possible to as- 
semble supplementary materials in 
quantities, evaluate and screen out ob- 
jectionable materials, and place in the 
hands of teachers the best and most 
uptodate materials at the time they 
will be of most use. 

Our kits are flexible, each contain- 


SAP 
xe 





ing a variety of materials on different 
reading levels. Librarians use kits on 
free and inexpensive materials as a 
guide in securing supplementary read- 
ing materials for their schools. Adult 
and teacher study groups use kits as- 
sembled around the topic under dis- 
cussion.—HUBERT J. DAVIS, Portsmouth, 
Va. 
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7 BOOKS 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 


Mahatma Gandhi; An Interpreta- 
tion by E. Stanley Jones belongs es- 
pecially to teachers, for it is a book 
about a teacher written by a teacher. 
Gandhi is the greatest man of the 
Twentieth Century as Washington 
was of the Eighteenth and Lincoln 
of the Nineteenth. More than that he 
is the greatest teacher since Jesus 
Christ and the very embodiment of 
the spirit of Christ. 

E. Stanley Jones, famous mission- 
ary, evangelist, and author has been 
associated with the religious and po- 
litical struggle in India for 40 years 
and writes from a personal firsthand 
knowledge of his subject. This book 
unfolds the story of Gandhi's back- 
ground and life, his struggle with the 
sritish Empire, and his way of life 
and work. Says Jones: 

“We have had demonstrated before 
us in this age, as clearly as if in a 
laboratory, scientific demonstration 
that there are three levels of life and 
that those three levels give certain 
results. The lowest level is where we 
return evil for good—the demonic 
level. The next level is where we re- 
turn good for good and evil for evil 
—the legalistic level. The highest level 
is where we return good for evil— 
the Christian level. 

“What are the results of living on 
those levels? Return evil for good, and 
you become evil, and then nothing 
in the universe backs you. The sum 
total of reality is against you. You 
quickly or slowly perish, but perish 
you will. 

“Return good for good and evil for 
evil, and then you become an eye-for- 
an-eye and a tooth-for-a-tooth person. 
The other man’s conduct determines 
yours; you get your code of conduct 
lrom the actions of the other per- 
son; you have no moral standards of 
your own; you are an echo. When 
applied to nations, this system leads 
straight to war, for you allow the con- 
duct of another nation to determine 
yours. The lower-acting nation inevi- 
tably pulls down the higher-acting 
nation to its own level. There is war. 
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“Return good for evil, and it leads 
to your ennobling and to the pos- 
sible redemption of the wrongdoer. 
In case he is not redeemed, neverthe- 
less you are stronger.” 

This volume was published in 
1948. 160p. $2. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
, © 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS OF 1948 


THe American Library Association 
has chosen by vote of its members 
the 50 books of 1948 most worthy 
of the attention of the presentday 
reader, tho not necessarily of perma- 
nent value. They are: 


Fiction 


Camus, The Plague 

Faulkner, Intruder in the Dust 
Greene, The Heart of the Matter 
Lockridge, Raintree County 
Mailer, The Naked and the Dead 
Mann, Dr. Faustus 

Paton, Cry, the Beloved Country 
Plievier, Stalingrad 

Sandburg, Remembrance Rock 
Shaw, The Young Lions 

Stewart, Fire 

Wilder, The Ides of March 


Non-Fiction 


Bradley, No Place To Hide 

Chase, The Proper Study of Mankind 

Churchill, The Gathering Storm 

Conant, Education in a Divided World 

Crankshaw, Russia and the Russians 

Eisenhower, Crusade in Europe 

Evatt, The United Nations 

Fairbank, The United States and China 

Freeman, George Washington [2 vols.] 

Gandhi, Autobiography 

Giedion, Mechanization Takes Command 

Hamilton, Witness to the Truth 

Hull, The Memoirs of. Cordell Hull 

Joy and Arnold, The Africa of Albert 
Schweitzer 

Kinsey and Others, Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Male 

Krutch, Henry David Thoreau 

La Guardia, The Making of an Insurgent 

Laski, The American Democracy 

Lecomte duNoiiy, The Road to Reason 

Lomax, Folk Song, U.S.A. 

McWilliams, A Mask for Privilege 

Malone, Jefferson and His Time [Vol. 1] 

Mearns, The Lincoln Papers 

Merton, The Seven Storey Mountain 

Russell, Human Knowledge 

Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins 

Sitwell, Laughter in the Next Room 

Spiller and Others, Literary History of the 
United States 

Stilwell, The Stilwell Papers 

Stimson, On Active Service in Peace and 
War 

faylor, The Taste of Angels 

Toynbee, Civilization on Trial 

Van Doren, The Great Rehearsal 

Vogt, Road to Survival 


ee 


Ward, The West at Bay 

Wecter, The Age of the Great De pression, 
1929-1941 

Welles, We Need Not Fail 

White, A Man Called White 


NATIONAL BEST SELLERS OF 1948 


THE following list of best sellers 
is taken from Publishers Weekly for 
January 22, 1949. The titles are ar- 
ranged according to sales in book- 
stores, unless otherwise indicated. 
Publication dates are given in brack 
ets. 

Best sellers are not always best 
books. Teachers are especially inter- 
ested in noting best-seller lists as 
evidence of popular interest and taste. 


Non-Fiction 


Eisenhower, Crusade in 
1948] Doubleday. 
book-club sale. 

Carnegie, How To Stop Worrying and Start 
Living. [June 3, 1948] Simon & Schuster 
235,636. 

Liebman, Peace of Mind. |Mar. 22, 1946 

book 


Europe. |Nov. y= a 


239,265 plus a_ large 


Simon & Schuster. 227,705 plus 
club sales. 

Kinsey and Others, Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Male. |Jan. 5, 1948] W. B 
ders. 225,000. 

Rose, Wine, Women and Words. [Oct. 22 
1948] Simon & Schuster. 155,655 

Capp, The Life and Times of the Shmoo 
|Dec. 2, 1948] Simon & Schuster. 141,977 

Churchill, The Gathering Storm. |June 21 
1948] Houghton Mifflin. 

Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins 
1948] Harper. 

Peale, A Guide to Confident Living. {Mar 
1, 1948] Prentice-Hall. 78,000 
MacDonald, The Plague and I. 

1948] Lippincott. 


Saun 


[Oct. 20, 


[Oct. 13, 


Fiction 


Douglas, The Big Fisherman. [Nov. 16, 
Houghton Mifflin. 387,692 
Canada}, 

Mailer, The Naked and the Dead. !May 6, 
1948] Rinehart. 197,185 
ditional sales]. 

Keyes, Dinner at Antoine’s. |Nov. 18 
Messner. 114,249. 

Turnbull, The Bishop’s Mantle. [Sept. 30, 
1948] Macmillan. Over 100,000 thru the 
trade. [Other sales brought it close to the 
million mark]. 

Smith, Tomorrow Will Be 
18, 1948] Harper. 

Yerby, The Golden Hawk. [Apr. 19, 1948] 
Dial Press. 102,163. [Other sales carried 
it past the million mark in number of 
copies sold]. 


1948] 
jincluding 


{including ad 


1948] 


Better. Aug 


Lockridge, Raintree County. |Jan. 5, 1948] 
Houghton Mifflin. 
Cronin, Shannon’s Way. [July 19, 1948] 


Little, Brown. 

Goudge, Pilgrim’s Inn. [Mar. 26, 1948] Cow 
ard-McCann. 

Shaw, The Young Lions. {Oct. 1, 
dom House. 78,050. 


1948] Ran 
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RDER publications of the NEA 
and its departments from the 
1201 16th St. N.W., 
D.C. Cash must ac- 


company orders for $1 or less. 


\ssociation at 
Washington 6, 
Unless otherwise 


indicated, secure 


government publications from the Su- 


perintendent of Documents [Supt 
Do¢ Washineton 25, D.C. Make 
money order or check out to the 


Superint ndent of Documents; do not 


send stamps. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
Geographic School Bulletins. Deal- 
ing with a variety of topics, these 


illustrated bulletins are published 
weekly thruout the school year [30 
issues} to aid teachers and students 
in keeping abreast of the geography 
behind current news events. 12p. 25¢ 
for 30 weekly National Geo- 


graphic Society, Washington 6, D.C. 


issues. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Aids for Highschools 
compiled by Clement Holland. An- 
than 1200 
free or inexpensive materials, chosen 
for their value in highschool instruc- 


Teaching 


notated catalog of more 


tion. A publication of Consumer Edu- 
cation Study. December 1948. 104p. 
Sl each. Quantity discounts. Order 
from Natl Assn of Secondary-School 
Principals, NEA. 
COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 

Better Homes for Negro Farm Fam- 
ilies. A handbook for out- 
lining an education program in hous- 


teachers 


ing. Practical suggestions for assisting 
rural Negro families in securing bet- 
ter farm homes and better farm living. 
1947. 26p. 15¢. Supt Doc. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Camping Education for the Ele- 
mentary School Child. Accounts of 
educational experiences of elementary 
children in public-school camps. The 
National Elementary Principal, Febru- 
ary 1949. 48p. Free to members of the 
department; 50¢ to others; quantity 
discounts. Dept of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA. 

Bulletin of the School of Education 
Indiana University: Suggestions with 
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regard to Some Persistent Elementary 
School Problems. Discusses age of en- 
trance into first grade, the primary- 
school unit, individual needs, midyear 
promotions, and reporting pupil prog- 
ress to parents. January 1949. 35p. 
50¢. Division of Research and Field 
Services, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 


GUIDANCE 


Evaluating Guidance Procedures by 
Clifford P. Froehlich. A review of the 
literature on the major methods 
which have been used in the evalua- 
tion of guidance procedures. Federal 
Security Agency Bulletin, Misc. No. 
3310. January 1949. 26p. Single copy 
free. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D.C. 

You and Your Mental Abilities by 
Lorraine Bouthilet and Katharine 
Mann Byrne, with an introduction by 
Thurstone and Thurstone. Presents a 
approach to the _ intelligence 
problem. Describes the five primary 
mental abilities and gives sample 
tests to show how these abilities are 
measured. 1948. 48p. 75¢.: Quantity 
discounts. Science Research Associates, 
228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Dates and Dating by Esther Emer- 
son Sweeney. Talks to girls about the 
things that make for a wholesome, 
happy life physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. Good material for the 
dean’s office. Appeared originally in 
The Woman's Press Magazine, Janu- 
ary-April 1948. 35p. 25¢. The 
Woman's Press, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 


new 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Tue NEA Safety Commission has 
released two bulletins of special im- 
portance to schools that use buses. 

Standards and Training Programs 
for School Bus Drivers. First set of 
national standards to be formulated 
for selecting and training school-bus 
drivers. 1949. 24p. 30¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. 

Minimum Standards for School 
Buses. 1948 revised edition of stand- 
ards for the construction of school 


buses. 1949. 60p. 35¢. Quantity dis- 


counts. Order both bulletins from 


NEA. 
TEACHING AIDS 

Miniature Coach. Complete instruc- 
tions and plans plus diagrams for 
step-by-step construction of a minia- 
ture coach. Free. Fisher Body Crafts. 
man’s Guild, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Detroit 2, Mich. 

This Is Block Printing. Folder show 
ing eight illustrated steps in block 
printing. 1944. 4p. Free. Woman's 
Day, 19 West 44th St., New York 18, 
N.Y. 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

Wanted: 30,000 Instructors for Com- 
munity Colleges. A bulletin for pro- 
spective teachers and for institutions 
preparing teachers. Discusses the num. 
ber of instructors needed for pro- 
posed new community college expan- 
sion, their selection and preparation. 
1949. $1. Quantity discounts. 


52p. 
American Council on Education, 744 


Jackson Pl., Washington 6, D.C. 


Educational Leaders—Their Func- 
tion and Preparation. Report of the 
Second Work Conference of the Na- 
tional Conference of Professors of Ed- 
ucational Administration held at Mad- 
ison, Wis., August 29—September 4, 
1948. Includes the nature, technics. 
requirements of educational leader- 
ship, preparation of leaders, and a 
tentative check-list for evaluating 
educational leadership. 64p. $1. Quan 
tity discounts. Order from Daniel R. 
Davies, Division of Educational Ad- 
ministration, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 

New publications relating to the 
work of UN include Summary of Ma- 
jor Decisions of the United Nations 
Assembly, Third Session (September 
26 to December 13, 1948), Report of 
the Paris Session of the UN General 
Assembly by John Foster Dulles, act- 
ing chairman of the US Delegation 
(reprints); Text of the Declaration of 
Human Rights approved on Decem- 
ber 10, 1948 by the UN General As 
sembly; and Text of the United Na- 
tions Convention Outlawing Geno- 
cide adopted on December 9, 1948, 
by the UN General Assembly. Single 
copies free. In quantity, $2 per hun- 
dred. Order from American Assn for 
the United Nations, 45 E. 65th St., 
New York 21, N.Y. 
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How many geometry lessons 
= | steering wheel? 





\- 
) 
1S 
. 
:- 
i, 
S. 
4 
C- If you’re permitted to pilot the family 
1 car, you know how easily it steers. 
a- 
d. And if you dig into the matter, you'll find that 
d- many of the subjects you take in school helped 
{. make it so, 
a For instance, just look at how mathematics is put out for surer steering and stability — better control 
‘ to work on steering by General Motors engineers. on Carre without over- or under-steering — quicker 
an a directioning —smoother return to straight-ahead. 
a hey have to set the front wheels to turn exactly as There’ 
R. you wish, with just the right pressure on the steering here s a lot more to GM's steering story, Just as 
d. wheel. These wheels must return to the straightaway there is a lot more to each GM car than better steer- 
> after you steer them—without wander, “‘shimmy,” ing —styling, comfort, performance, riding. Yet each 
Y. or stray. of these begins with basic knowledge—much like you 
~ are gaining today — all carefully developed, worked 
GM men also make these wheels move over bumps 2 SE haere Cig ae” 
i oe out and applied to give people more and more of 
without transferring shock to the steering wheel. ig RID RE BN 
the a ; the things they want in a car. 
a They mount each front wheel on its own springs — 
al then connect them with tie rods to the mechanism It all adds up to this— you can’t beat a GM car for 
ae: which the steering wheel controls. all-round dollar value! 
- of Now each one of these is a problem in mathematics. In NOW! HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening 
ral each case, a complicated set of angles has to be figured nn aren ee 
re out as carefully as you do problems on a final exam. 


FOR MORE PEOPLE™ 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS 
1 of Did you know, for example, that the front wheels of GENERAL MOTORS 
em: 


a car must toe in slightly? That they should come 





es. closer together at the bottom? Cl 
Na: ees wade ' Your Key to Greater Value 
TT ° ° 1E K TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 

aa hese are a few of the angles which engineers work eae ; " 
948, 
ngle 
hun- CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE + BUICK «+ CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
| fou FRIGIDAIRE + GMC TRUCK & COACH + GMDIESEL + DELCO + UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 

St.. V NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life and Open Road 

for Boys, are available upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet,‘’Power Primer,“ may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Depart- 
ment of Public Relations, Room 11-239A, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
1949 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
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Reconstruction in War-Devastated 
Universities 


UNpER sponsorship of Unesco and 
the World Student Service Fund, a 
two-reel film has been prepared por- 
traving student life and reconstruction 
in the universities of Europe and Asia. 
Running time is 20 minutes. 

Entitled Letter from a Student, the 
film was made by The World Today. 
Write to Unesco, New York 17. 


An Opportunity 


TEACHERS desiring instructions for 
assembling a “school pack” and educa- 
tional materials designed especially 
for elementary-school children in 
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Highschool Visitors trom 
Abroad 


Tue 34 highschool students 
from the 17 Marshall Plan coun- 
tries who made the 5500-mile 
aerial tour of the United States, 
have returned to their homes, 
determined to be ambassadors of 
international friendship. 

he picture was taken when 
some of the foreign youth visit- 
ed Central Highschool in Wash- 
ington, D. C. A Central student 
is explaining a project in which 
his guests are particularly inter- 
ested. The students reported 
their impression of America at 
the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum for Highschools’ on 
March 5, 








Europe may write the Committee on 
Educational Materials for Children, 
American Friends Service Committee, 
20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia 7. 


United Nations in Mexican Schools 

A REPORT submitted to the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council by Mexico 
states that in every branch of educa- 
tion, from kindergartens to vocational 





... Doth 


A school desk 
to “grow in’ 


physically 








schools, Mexican students receive in- 
struction on the purposes, principles, 
structure, and activities of UN and its 
specialized agencies. 

Secretary of Public Education Man- 
uel Gual Vidal believes that the whole 
educational system of Mexico will, 
during the next few years, be influ- 
enced by the ideological principles 

[Continued on page 304] 








An Effective English Program 


McCormick-Mathers English books are directed to the 
student and designed to help him master the basic funda- 
mentals and to aid him in forming excellent traits of 
clear thinking that enable him to write and speak with 
confidence. 


The Essentiats In ENcLish—Lasoratory MeEtrHop un- 
folds to the high school student the full possibilities 
of the grammatical structure of the English language 
ind stimulates him to constant improvement of his 
own speaking and writing habits. 

The Pian Enoitsu Exercises for junior high school 
courses stress the mastery of the fundamentals along 
with practical oral and written application. 

The New InpivinuaL Corrective Exercises for the 
elementary grades provide an individualized program 


which develops effective language expression. 


\ 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 49 


The McCORMICK - MATHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 





Atlanta, Ga. Wichita, Kans. 


and mentally 





American Universal 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 


American Universal Desk No. 434 helps relieve certain 
stresses induced by classroom activities... encourages 
healthy, balanced posture . , . and reduces eyestrain. 


Both desk and seat are adjustable to varying heights 
. .. deep-curved back with self-adjusting lower rail to fit 
all occupants. Seat, back and desk top are of hot-pressed 
urea-resin-bonded plywood, for maximum strength and 
moisture resistance. Write now for details on American 
Universal Desk No. 434. 


Everything in fine school furniture. American Universal 
Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm Chairs; 
Universal Tables; Steel Folding Chairs; and Bodiform 
Auditorium Chairs. 


ctmerican Seating Company 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan . . . Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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Pennsylvania 





State 


College 1949 
Summer Sessoins 


Higher Education Seminar, with emphasis on the 
community college and general education program. 
Workshop in Elementary and Secondary Education. 
Other specialized, intensive programs, conferences, 
and institutes in business education, conservation edu- 
cation, health education, industrial education, speech 
education, and psychology. 
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INTER-SESSION 
June 7 to June 24 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION 


June 27 to August 6 


POST-SESSIONS 
August 8 to August 26 
August 8 to September 17 





for further information address: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 100 Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 












Sky-high lakes, Alpine mountains and purple sage 
are part of the natural setting of the UNIVERSITY OF 
NEVADA, located in cosmopolitan Reno. And this 
year's SUMMER SESSION, consisting of two five-week 
terms, offers valuable courses in many fields at a fully 
accredited university, including such highlights as 
"Recent Russia", ‘Marriage, Homemaking and Di- 
vorce" and “Descriptive Astronomy". In addition, 
the University conducts special low-cost trips to enable 
students to take full advantage of the scenic, fascinat- 
ing West. Write for copy of the Summer Catalog. 


Director of Summer Sessions 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA RENO, NEVADA 
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. Tw SERWCE 
gS PUBLIC HEAL pee 
1 pen, AgRONASTICS AOMENES! 
‘ waite SERVICE 


‘ OBTAIN YOUR 
FREE COPY 


1,964 VISUAL AIDS TO HELP YOU 
TEACH AND YOUR STUDENTS LEARN... 


Agriculture Health Radio 
Aviation Homeeconomies Refrigeration 
Biology LatinAmerica  Retailselling 
Conservation Medicine Safety 
Electricity Nature Study Science 
Engineering Navigation Supervision 
First aid Nursing Surgery 
Forestry Nutrition Welding 
Foundry Optics Woodworking 
Gardening Plastics World War II 


GET THESE OFFICIAL U.S. GOVERNMENT FILMS 


Note: These U. S. Government films are for 
educational, non-theatrical use. All exhibition, 


including television, is subject to published 
restrictions. 








CASTLE FILMS 


hh heath LT | Leh TTT Ly 
DIVISION OF Un p eo wort? FILMS inc. 
1445 PARK AVE. 
NEW YORK, 29 
542 S. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO, 5 


ROSS BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 4 


Castle Films, Division of United World Films, Inc. ] 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 


r 

l 
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J Please send me FREE COPY of the LATEST CATALOG i 
{ describing 1,964 visual aids. 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


59TH SUMMER SESSION 


June 27—August 6 


Co-educational 


universities with 
radition of small classes and friendly contact 
and student. Classes are 
il Homewood ( impus, 
ntial district of 


at one of America’s great 
tween nstructor 
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New York in the Springtime is 

really something ...there’s so 
much to see and do. We like the 
many teachers who stop at The Paris, 
and they seem to like us. Transpor- 
tation lines within one block. Ten 
minutes to Times Square. One block 
to Riverside Park. Swimming pool 
... roof solarium. Excellent restau- 
rant... 800 Rooms... 800 Baths 
... 800 Radios. 


Daily from $3.50 single, $4.50 double. 
Enclose this ad for special weekly rates. 


ian WRITE FOR BOOKLET D 
—_ Lim 


HOTEL 
S7th Street & West End Ave., New York 














Paris 





804 








W. P. KING 


W. P. Kine, 
'retired execu- 
| tive secretary of 
| the Kentucky 


Education Asso- 
ciation, died 
March 3, 1949. 


During his 15 
| years KEA 
| secretary (1933-48), Mr. King was also 
| editor of the Kentucky School Jour- 
nal. He was originator of the idea of 





as 





| the Rural Editorial Service. In 1947, 
he was awarded the Sullivan Medal- 
lion as outstanding citizen of Ken- 


tucky. Among his literary contribu. 
tions were annual Christmas Messages 
printed by many state journals and 
If and And, a series of poems appear- 
ing in the monthly editions of the 
Kentucky School One 
them is included American 
Citizens Handbook. 


Journal. of 


in the 


’ > ( , © ) 
[Continued from page 302] 


which the General Assembly of the 
UN has adopted as its guide. 


Unesco on the Air 
Unesco World Review—Weekly Ra- 
dio News About Education, Science. 
and Culture is the title of the weekly 
radio news program available 
| to US radio stations beginning Febru- 


made 





High-Voltage 


WITHIN two 
years, students at 
El Cerrito High- 
school, Catlif., 
working under the 
supervision of Ben- 
jamin V. Siegel, 
science chairman 
and physics in- 
structor, have built 
among their sever- 
al projects a 70,- 
000-volt Tesla coil 
and a 100,000 volt 
| Van de Graaf elec- 
trostatic generator. 
They have also 
been successful in 
constructing a cyclotron capable of an 
output of 1,000,000 electron-volts, the 
twenty-fifth constructed in the US. 

The student at the left is measuring 
| the filament voltage in the rectifying 








ary 19. Scripts are prepared by 
Unesco’s Paris headquarters and trans- 
mitted to broadcasting networks and 
stations thruout the world thru coop. 
erating groups in member nations of 
the organization. 

US may request 
copies of the weekly script from the 


radio stations 


Unesco Relations Staff, Department 


of State, 1778 Pennsylvania Ave. 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 








HIGHER EDUCATION 





The American Tradition 
A LONG-RANGE, university-wide pro- 
eram redefine the basic elements 
of the American tradition will be in- 
augurated this year at Cornell Univer- 
sity by a 


to 


devoted to 
“America’s Freedom and Responsibil- 
ity in the Contemporary Crisis.” 
Supported by a grant of $10,000 
from 


symposium 


the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, the project will expose 
urgent contemporary problems to in- 
tensive analysis and discussion. Dis- 
tinguished and university 
faculty members will participate. 


guests 


Workshop in Character and 
Citizenship Education 
CLARK University, Worcester, Mass., 
has been invited by the Palmer Foun- 
dation—on recommendation of Henry 
Lester Smith, dean emeritus, School of 
[Continued on page 306] 


GAZETTE PHOTOGRAPH 
circuit of the Van de Graaf generator, 
while the student at the right is pre- 
paring to release the mechanism con- 
trolling the diaphragm of the cloud 
chamber. 
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NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY *%¢ 

/ a 
School of Education 1 


INTERSESSION 
June 6-July 1, 1949 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5-Aug. 12, 1949 


POSTSESSION 
Aug. 15-Sept. 9, 1949 









* The School of Education offers a diversified 
program of workshops and courses—both gen- 
eral and special in character. 


* Broad foundational and specialized courses that 
prepare for practically every type of educa- 
tional service, are available. 


* The rich cultural environment of metropolitan 
New York cannot be matched anywhere in the 
world for summer study. 








Write for Bulletin JS. 







Dean, School of Education 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
New York 3, N. Y. 









Washington Square 























HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND 
EDUCATION 


1949 

























Eight-week Courses: July 5-August 27 






Six-week Courses: July 5-August 13 












Graduate Courses and Workshops in Education 

















Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in 
Arts and Sciences 


Coeducational Dormitories and Cafeteria 





Veterans may enroll under G.lL. Bill 


Address: 


Department Z, 9 Wadsworth House, 
Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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r~~ Fitt OuT AND MAIL TODAY!- 
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er FREE ciosnanell Ue ae 
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ote ie a 


..- Beautifully Illustrated! 


® No vacation empire in all the 
world offers you more variety— 
more sheer enjoyment! Mile- 
= high Denver and its mountain 
parks... picturesque Colorado 
Springs and the Pikes Peak re- 
gion... the grandeur of Rocky Mountain National- 
Estes Park .. . the friendly Dude Ranches. 

Ride or hike! Fish or golf! Go sightseeing or just 
be lazy! Whatever you choose, Colorado gives you 
extra pleasure! 


FOR SPEED, COMFORT, PLEASURE 
» » » GO BURLINGTON! 


Choose between two famous diesel-powered stream- 
lined trains—the DENVER ZEPHYR, overnight every 
night from Chicago to Colorado... or the CALIFORNIA 
ZEPHYR, with its entrancing Vista- Domes. Extra 
speed, extra luxury—but no extra fare! 


Mail coupon today for com- 
plete information and cost. Wheth- 
er you travel independently or 
join an Escorted Tour, you’ll en- 
joy every minute of your trip 
when you Go Burlington! 





BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 114, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

I am interested in a vacation in Colorful Colorado 
this summer. Please send me complete information. 


ee are ee ey 


RE Maier niirne dawcisnktelannchsedaiebaioweana 


If you are interested in other 
Western Vacationlands, please check here: 
O YELLOwsTONE O GLaciER © DuDE RANCHES 
O CauirorniA O PaciFic NORTWHEST 


VISIT THE CHICAGO RAILROAD FAIR ¢ JUNE 25-OCT. 2 \ 


BURLINGTON’S 100th ANNIVERSARY + 1849-1949 
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MILWAUKEE 7 
ST PAUL 


Paci FIC 


1\] , , 
Tall stories’ 








“tHe PACITIC 
Northwest 


It took a few tricks to assemble this pic- 
ture, but all of the separate ingredients 
are yours to see in the glorious Pacific 
Northwest. 


A wonderland awaits you all the way 
from Yellowstone and Grand Coulee 
Dam to the Pacific Ocean shores of the 
great Olympic Peninsula. Seattle and 
Tacoma, gateways to Alaska, are cen- 











ters for trips to snow-clad Mt. Rainier 
... Mt. Baker... the San Juan Islanas 
... ferry rides on Puget Sound . 

cruises to Victoria and Vancouver, B.C. 
You can ride Skyline trails, explore fas- 
cinating water fronts, relax in quiet 
resorts or enjoy the gaiety of fine hotels. 


Free Vacation Literature 


It’s planning time! For illustrated fold- 
er, write to H. Sengstacken, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, 933 Union Station, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Private-room sleepers and spectacular Skytop Lounge .. ; 








ad 


The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 


The Milwaukee 
‘Ro 
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, (04 YMPLAN, , 


All new! Saves vacation time. 
Bedroom-Skytop Lounge car; 
Bedroom-roomette car; Touralux 
sleepers; Luxurest coaches; diner 
and Tip Top Grill. 


| J. Millard Smith, 




























who succeeds Bur- 
gin E. Dossett as 
Tennessee Commis- 
sioner of Education, 
was formerly presi- 
dent of Memphis 
State College. 


A. B. Bonds, Jr.. 


former assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary of 
the President's Com- 
mission on Higher 
Education and, la- 
ter, director of train- 
ing for Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, 
who succeeds Ralph 
B. Jones as Arkan- 
sas state commis- 
sioner of education. 





AMPBELL 


[Continued from page 304] 


Indiana University, and 
director of Research of the Founda- 
tion—to conduct a Workshop in Char- 
acter and Citizenship Education in its 
summer session, July 18-August 26, 
1949. 

Purposes of the workshop are: [1] to 
bring together teachers and_ other 
scholars interested in developing char- 
acter and citizenship programs in jun- 
ior and senior highschools and [2] to 
evolve a syllabus and readings for a 
course in this field in teacher-educat- 
ing institutions. 

Schools with outstanding programs 
are invited to submit descriptions. 
Teachers in attendance will study 
these plans and devise practical pro- 
grams for use in their own schools. 
Publicity will be given to programs 
voted meritorious by the workshop. 

Director of the workshop is Vernon 
Jones of Clark University. Clark Trow 
of the University of Michigan will be 
on the staff for three weeks. Experts 
will be called in on special problems. 


Faculty Handbook 

CLEMSON Agricultural College [S.C.] 
has prepared a faculty handbook of 
information compiled from the bylaws 
of the board of trustees, the college 
catalog, and other sources. The hand- 
book serves as a reference bulletin on 
items of special interest to the faculty. 
Sections include tenure, retirement, 
research funds, available faculty clubs, 
the grading system, musical activities, 

taxes, and voting requirements. 

[Continued on page 308] 
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NATIONAL CITIZENSHIP DAY 
and 
THE AMERICAN CITIZENS HANDBOOK 


Since 1940, the President has annually proclaimed the 
third Sunday in May as National Citizenship Day for 
the “recognition, observance, and commemoration of 
(American citizenship.” Ceremonies in over 1000 com- 
munities impress 2l-year-olds and new foreign-born citi- 
zens with the responsibility and significance of their 
status, 

Year after year community-minded groups have made 
an important part of Citizenship Day celebrations the 
presentation of copies of the American Citizens Handbook 
to the new voters. These groups have also recognized 
highschool and college graduation exercises as ap- 
propriate occasions for presentations of the Handbook. 

Said William W. Brickman in School and Society: 
“For all Americans the new edition of the patriotic 
anthology, the American Citizens Handbook, will un- 
doubtedly serve as a source of inspiration toward better 
American and world citizenship. 


What the 640-page Hand- tion, and other international 
book contains: Your Citi- documents. Patriotic Pil- 
zenship — Six classics on grimages and Shrines—For 
citizenship in the making. seeing America first. The 
Heroes of American De- Citizen and Law — Facts 
mocracy—Photos and  bio- everyone should know. A 
graphical sketches of the 77 Golden Treasury for the 
great Americans in the Hall Citizen—Selections for mem- 


of Fame. Great Charters of orizing. The American Citi- 
American Democracy—Com- zens Reading—Toward de- 
plete text of Declaration of veloping a home library. 
Independence, US Consti- National Citizenship Day— 


tution, and other documents . - 
of freedom. The United Na- Helps for observing the day. 


tions—Story of the United acts for Every Citizen—A 
Nations; full text of UN valuable compilation of per- 
Charter, Unesco Constitu- tinent facts. 


For further information about National Citizenship Day 
and the American Citizens Handbook, write the NEA today. 
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KNOWLEDGE 
1S MORE. THAN 


IVALENT 






MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


This summer come to Minnesota—more than 1000 subjects of study are 
offered covering every field of education and scientific.interest. This great 
University offers an attractive program of extra-curricular activities in- 
cluding physical recreation in many forms, — musical and 
dramatic programs, stimulating lectures on a variety of subjects, and 
many interesting social events. In connection with the Territorial Cen- 
tennial, special emphasis will be given to the regional history, geography, 
economics, and culture of the Northwest, with the usual special courses and 
workshops for teachers in primary, secondary and higher education. 
Teaching staff numbers more than 900 gy many educators of 
national and international renown. Libraries and laboratories offer out- 
standing opportunity for graduate work and research. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 13 and 14. Second term 
registration, Monday; July 25. Write now for complete bulletin. Dean of 
Summer Session. 913 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





SUMMER SESSION 
Stet SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 20 TO JULY 30 
POST SESSION—AUGUST 1 TO AUGUST 27 


































Students will find numerous offerings in the Graduate School, 
in the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, in the Colleges 
of Architecture, Commerce and Business Administration, En- 
gineering, Music, and Pharmacy; in the Schools of Education, 
Journalism, Library Science, Public Administration, Religion, 
and Social Work, and in the departments of Occupational 
Therapy, Physical Therapy, Radio, and Cinema. 


Special rates for teachers in active service. 


Special opportunities are offered in the fields of Art, Music, 
Drama, Audio-Visual Education, Remedial Reading, Speech 
Correction, School Admin- 
istration, Counseling and 
Guidance, Intercultural Ed 
ucation, Communications. 


Organized social and 
recreational program. 


SIX WEEKS 
June 20 to July 30 


FOUR WEEKS 
August 1 to August 27 


TEN WEEKS 
June 20 to August 27 


Rooms are available on and 
neor the campus. Write to 
Director for Summer Session 
Bulletin. 


University of Southern 
California 
los Angeles 7, California 








T.C.U. Protection goes with you this year. 
Why not be prepared for possible misfortune 
at home or away? T.C.U. stands ready to give 
you financial aid when disabled by Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine. 





Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a T.C.U. policy that 


will give you protection during the rest of the school year, through 
the long summer vacation and well into the fall. Write or send 


coupon. No obligation. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ‘“i.ccice x2 





FREE to To the T.C.U., 868 T.C.U. Bidg., 
Teachers Lincoin 8, Nebr. 

I am a teacher in int School 
Tag for I am interested i kr i about T.C.1 
Your Bag 10-Way Protection. Send me, without obli 


Has om for name and ad gation, the whole story and the free bag tas 
dress, with transparent cover. My Name is 
Free while supply lasts My Address is 


SEND THE COUPON. 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 


























































Social Studies Based on History 


OUR DEVELOPING A Complete History 


Program for the 


CIVILIZATION SERIES | rtemcntery Setoot 


GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN 

HISPORY - - - - = += + Grade 4 NATIONS - - - - - = - Grade 7 
THE UNITED STATES OF 

OUR COUNTRY - - - - - Grade 5 AMERICA - - - - = Grade 7 or 8 

A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZEN. 

THE UTED STATES - - - Grade 6 SHIP. ss  GredeT or8 





This series develops the moving pageantry of our nation’s past 
up to our present role of inte national importance in the world 
setting. 

OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION emphasizes people—the 
leaders of exploration, discovery, science, business and govern- 
ment. It shows the relation between events. It prepares youth 
for intelligent citizenship! Among the high points are: 


Simple Reading Vocabulary Practical Study Exercises 
Interesting Narrative Style Beautiful Illustrations 


Positive Ideals 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 New York 3 
Dallas 1 
















San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 





Since 1885 


Member NATA 
OD PRB le vicient—Dis- 


TEACHERS criminating — 
AGENCY Reliable Na- 

tional Service 
and COLLEGE 


for Teachers 


BUREAU and Schools. 






Correspondent 
HOME OFFICE: Agencies: New 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. York City and 
Chicago 4, Ill Spokane, Wash. 
' . 










ARIZONA TEACHER PLACEMENT AGENCY 


/nvés11G a7 € a= : 1510 W. Jefferson St.—Dept. X 
Phoenix, Arizona—Phone 4-0114 


sang St. PETERSBURG 77 “IN THE VALLEY OF THE SUN” 


Serving Arizona and the great southwest 









You will enjoy living in the ‘“‘Sun- 
shine City’’ on Florida’s beautiful 
West Coast. This city, located on 
a smail peninsula between the 
Gulf of Mexico and Tampa Bay, is 
an ideal location for your future 
home. Many hundreds of families 
come here each year because of 
the delightful climate and pleas- 
ant living conditions. All kinds of 
fun under the sun. Friendly neigh- 
bors. For free booklets write to- 
day to J. K. Davenport, Chamber 
of Commerce— 












APPLICATION PHOTOS 


OUR Photo must accompany Applications. It helps 
to secure better positions. The same quality that 
won National Awards for us, is assured. We supply 
photos for thousands of teachers every year. Send 
a finished portrait, not proofs. 


50 Reproductions — $2.50 — Size 24%2X3% 














25 Reproductions — $1.50 — Size 22X32 
12 Reproductions — $1.25 — Size 24%X3'% 


Semi-Matte finish if available, or High-Gloss finish. 
Specify as desired. Send remittance with Order to 
your Agency, or to 


(Poteasbaig | THE PHOTO MILL 


—— > 


Geen a LSE sdine wit ( FLORI DA 1511 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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| of all creative arts, and personally ex- 


[Continued from page 306] 
























Highschool-College . Coordination 
A 10-YEAR program directed at closer 


coordination of highschool and col 


lege-teaching methods has been insti 


tuted in the Tulane University gradu- 
ate school. 


From two to four teaching fellow. 


ships of $2000 per year will be offered 
annually to selected highschool Eng. 


lish teachers in this region with the 
holders teaching two courses in fresh 
man English and assisting in the con- 
duct of a course in teaching methods. 


Two New Doctorates 
To CAPITALIZE on the unique re- 
search opportunities offered by Oak 
Ridge, TVA, and Tennessee’s geo- 
graphical location, two new science 
programs leading to the doctor of phi 
losophy degree were approved recently 
by the University of Tennessee facul- 
ty. Doctoral programs for the Depart- 
ment of Bacteriology and the Depart- 
ment of Zoology and Entomology were 

established by faculty action. 


Wheel-Chair Scholars 

Forty-six paraplegic veterans—par- 
alyzed from the waist down—are en- 
rolled at the University of California 
at Los Angeles this term. This is the 
largest group of “‘wheel-chair scholars” 
ever to be enrolled at UCLA and the 
largest group on any US campus. 


Workshop in the Arts 

PotspAM State Teachers College will 
operate a summer workshop in the 
arts July 5-August 12 at White Pine 
Camp in the Adirondacks. Staffed by 
resident and consulting faculty mem- 
bers, the session will offer music, art, 
literature, drama, and the dance. 

Elementary teachers and specialists, 
working in both undergraduate and 
graduate programs, will practice and 
study their particular medium, per- 
ceive and enjoy the inter-relationships 





change ideas and professional expert 
ence with students and staff members. 


Administrative Internships 
A REALISTIC program of educational 
administration is operating in the 
School of Education at Cornell Uni- 
versity to give students “internships” 
| as school superintendents and princt 
| pals. The project has aimed al 
| strengthening the preparation 0! 
school administrators in what has ap 
| peared to be a weak point—practical 
| experience. 
| [Continued on page 310] 
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They've Got Their Hands In a Mountain's Heart 


The black blocks these men 
are moving represent thousands 
of tons of coal—and they're lay- 
ing out the machinery that will 
move it from the heart of a 
mountain. Today’s mines are 
planned for years ahead by 
mining engineers like these. 
Through advanced geological 
surveys, they engineer around 
“faults” in coal seam formation, 
plan transport, ventilation and 
pumping systems, design en- 
tries and haulage ways. In short, 
they're the designers of Amer- 
ica’s modern coal producing 
“factories —whole cities, under- 
ground, 


big- 
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Want to know more fascinating facts about coal? 
There are so many of them, you'll enjoy adding to 
your knowledge. To help your classes learn them 
easily, we've prepared an interesting booklet, Per- 
tinent Facts About Coal. Mail the coupon today for 
your free copies. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WasuincTon 5, D. C. 
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Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. NJ 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


| 

Please send me free copies of 
PERTINENT Facts ABout COAL. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 

Name 

" Street 

i City. 

{ 


Name of School 








State— 
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BITUMINOUS COAL ... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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= re > — eee 
Spend Your Summ 
In the Heart of the Rockies 


“Air Conditioned by Nature” 


Programs offered in music, art, education, 
science and many others 


TWO SUMMER SESSIONS: 
June 6-17 and June 20-Aug. 5 
Plus Summer Music Camp Aug. 7-20 
Beautiful Gunnison ... nationally famous as a 
summer playground... nearly 8,000 feet above 
sea level ... average temperature under 70 
degrees ...unexcelled fishing, hiking, riding and 
sports facilities... awe-inspiring panoramas ... 
all nearby and easily accessible. 
For Complete Information, Write: Box F 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 


GUNNISON COLORADO 


CONSERVATION EDUCATION 
June 20 to July 15 


Conservation Education, Land and Water Resources; 
Conservation Education, Biological Resources; Utilization 
of Water Resources; History of Irrigation in the United 
States: and Soil and Water Conservation. Faculty from 
the Divsions of Agriculture, Engineering, and Forestry 
with outstanding state and federal men participating. Of 
interest and value to teachers in general education or in 
more specialized fields. Fields trips illustrate lectures. 

Master's degree programs offered in the following fields: 
Agricultural Education, Distributive Education, Extension 
Service Education, Guidance and Counseling, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Industrial Arts Education, Physical 
Education for Men, and Trade and Industrial Education. 

Summer Session activities designed for all types of 
students, as well as their families. “‘A Practical Edu- 
cation at a Mile High Level’’ with vacation. 

Two four-week terms — June 20 to July 15; July 18 
to August 12. Address: Director of Summer Session, 
Colorado A. & Mz. Fort Collins, 


College, Colorado. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
ae 
Member N.A.T.A. 
* 
Dignified, Professional, 


If it is a position in the 


TEACHERS! Midwest, Rocky Moun- 


tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or Califor- 
nia, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. CLINTON, IA. 
30th Year MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 





The Yates-Fisher 


Teachers Agene y 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone HAr. 7-2642 


Efficient Service — nursery school to university. 


(Continued from page 308) 


WORD FROM THE STATES 


Another Social Fossil Gone 
LHI 
reports 


Maine Teachers Association 
that the School Committee 
of South Portland has recently re- 
pealed its longstanding rule against 
married women as teachers. Congrat- 
ulations are due to the South Port- 
land School Committee for taking 
this action, which is overdue in many 
school systems. THE JOURNAL will wel- 
come information about other com- 
munities that have officially lifted the 
ban against married women teachers. 


New Sick-Leave Policy 


THe Board of School Commission- 
ers of Baltimore, Md., has adopted a 
new cumulative  sick-leave policy 
which will give all educational em- 
ployes five days of sick leave in any 
school year without loss of pay. In 
addition, each employe is to be 
granted an additional period of sick 
leave during which half-pay will be 
deducted. 

An appropriate medical certificate 
must accompany each application for 
sick leave in excess of five consecutive 
days. 

4000 Strong 


CELEBRATION of the 40th anniver- 
sary of Jefferson Highschool, Port- 
land, Oreg., brought back 4000 grad- 
uates of 72 classes to a reunion which 
was an “all-city jamboree.” Special 
tribute was paid to Jefferson’s teach- 
ers over the years. 


Lung Cancer and Cigarettes 


AccorDING to Ernest L. Wynder, a 
medical student at Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, St. Louis, 
studies of 200 male cases of proven 
lung cancer show that 9514% smoked 
more than 10 cigarettes a day. 


Library Bill of Rights 

Tue Library Bill of Rights, adopted 
by the Council of the American Li- 
brary Association at its Atlantic City 
meeting June 18, 1948, has been re- 
printed from the ALA Bulletin for 
July-August 1948. Single copies are 
available from the American Library 


Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11. 


New Schools Needed in 
New York City 


AN EIGHT-MONTH study of problems 
raised by the increase in the number 
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“TANNER — = 


re eT Ty 
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GRAY LINE 


HAS ARRANGED 
IDEAL TOURS FOR 
YOU, SUCH AS= 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR & FRONTIER TOWN 
Largest man-made harbor, crammed 
with shipping; on to Knott’s Berry 
farm and Gold Rush village rebuilt 
in complete detail, with original store 
goods, mine machinery, railroad. 
From Los Angeles .. . $5.18 


MT. PALOMAR AND 200-INCH TELESCOPE 
See ’scope in operation from visi- 
tor’s gallery after gorgeous moun- 
tain trip. (Other tours to Old Mexico, 
Mission, Etc.) From San Diego, $7.76 


GRAY LINE U-DRIVES or Limousines 
with guide drivers are yours by the 
day or week—ideal for small groups. 


SEND FOR FREE 
“TEACHERS TOURS” 
FOLDER—for Southern 
California, Arizona, and 
Nevada sights. 
a 
@eeeoeee#ee?ee#ee#ee#e8e8e8eé 


Tanner Gray Line, 320 South Beaudry, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. Dept. B 


Send me Teachers’ Tours Folder 
Psat ncesciclnatnscnsiniennbtstnenstesiisiaadatucbaieistsidiiatanins 
Address 


City 
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f Room, Breakfasts — Dinner at Billy Rose's 
Diamond Horseshoe — Rockefeller Center 
—Radio-Television Tickets—Empire State 
Observatory —Radio City Music Hall, ete. 


You save money and energy—while hav- 
ing a wonderful time. Live at one of New 
York’s important midtown hotels—large 
cheerful rooms—beautiful restaurant— 
fine food—excellent clientele. Walk to 
Times Square—Rockefeller Center—5th 
Ave.—Central Park... within 5 minutes. 


































Write for 
“All Expense Plan” Booklet 
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of New York City school children 
has been completed under the direc- 
tion of James Marshall, member of the 
city’s board of education. 

The report states that unless the 
New York City school system acts 
immediately to provide 153 additional 
schools or equivalent capacity to ab- 
sorb 215,000 more children by 1954, 
it faces a major educational crisis. Mr. 
Marshall points out that this strain 
on the school system, caused by the 
rapid rise in the birth rate, will con- 
tinue for at least 12 to 15 vears. 


The Stork Wins Millage Campaign 


THe Dearborn, Mich., schools put 
over their recent millage campaign 
with a 719% “yes” vote. Publicity for 
the campaign centered around the 
theme, “You Can’t Argue with the 
Stork.” 

25 Questions, 25 Facts gave a fac- 
tual question-and-answer statement as 
to the needs of the schools and the use 
of the tax levy. Look Folks, an illus- 


trated cartoon-type booklet, drama- 
tized the problems caused by Mr. 
Stork. 

PTA groups and other civic or 


ganizations canvassed every home in 
town to see that the citizens registered 
and voted. 

Contracts have been let for one ele- 
mentary school and renovation of one 
highschool, and plans approved for 
expansion of five school bulidings. 


Students Translate OTRF Letters 


THe German III class of Louise 
Karpinski at Grosse Point, Mich., 
Highschool recently translated 14 let- 
ters from German teachers who had 
received CARE packages thru the 
NEA’s Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund. 


FTA Conference 


GrorceE Washington University’s 
William Carl Ruediger FTA Chap- 
ter was host to Washington, D.C., 


area chapters on February 12 at a con- 
ference on federal aid to education. 
Participating universities and colleges 
were: George Washington University, 
University of Maryland, American 
University, and Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege. Edgar L. Morphet, Office of Edu- 
cation, acted as moderator. 





CLASSROOM HELPS 





New Book Service 
Scholastic Magazines is now the ex- 
clusive distributor to schools of ap- 
[Continued on page 312] 
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Want to teach in Latin America? 


Send $1 to Box 1015, Juneau, Alaska, and re- 
ceive by return airmail a mimeographed list of 
more than 80 schools in which part or all of 
the instruction is in English. Ideal for a year’s 
leave or a sabbatical. Many are ungraded 
elementary company schools, a few are sec- 
ondary, and all are privately operated. 


TRAVEL - EARN COLLEGE CREDIT 
4 SHIPBOARD SUMMER SESSION 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
JUNE 23 AUGUST 10, 1949 


Write now to Director OF Tours 


College of Pacific — Stockton, California 


COLLEGE OF PACIFIC TOURS 








NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer Sessions 


—Combine summer study on the shore 
of Lake Michigan with the cultural 
advantages of the Chicago area. 


—Offer a distinguished faculty and 
wide variety of courses leading to 
degrees, B.S., B-Mus., B.Mus.Ed., 
B.S.J., M.S., and Ph.D. 


Six-Week Session, 

June 24-Aug. 6 
Full curriculum in Liberal Arts, Educa- 
tion, Journalism, Speech, and Music 


for graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents. 


Nine-Week Session, 
June 24-Aug. 27 


A limited number of courses for grad- 
vates and undergraduates in Journal- 
ism, Speech, Education, Liberal Arts 
and Commerce. 


Three-Week Session, 
Aug. 6-27 
Designed for graduate students who 
have done advanced work in Educa- 
tion and are interested in furthering 
their professional growth. 
For bulletins, write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


101 Pearsons Hall, Evanston, Ill. 


S11 





Yes, every season of the 
year is a season of delight 
in Miami Beach. Broad 
beaches, blue seas, and 
sunny skies beckon invit- 
ingly twelve months of 
the year. The same gentle 
trade winds that ward off 
cold in winter keep Miami 
Beach refreshingly cool in 
mid-summer. And Miami 
Beach’s superb facilities 
for recreation and diver- 
sion are yours to enjoy no 
matter when you get here. 


Best of all, Miami Beach's 
famed hotel and apartment 
units offer greatly reduced 
spring, summer, and fall 
rates, -- the biggest vaca- 
tion bargain you'll find 
anywhere. 


Regular Summer Sessions at the 
University of Miami, 1949: 
JUNE 11 THRU SEPT. 10 
Teacher Training Session: 
JULY 2 THRU AUG. 13 


eae 
2 Sa 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, DEPT. J 
MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA 


@ Please send free color booklet: ‘‘Miami Beach’’, 
together with complete Sports Calendar. 


NAME___ 





ae 





Cory ... = 





i ——— ‘ . a i ade 
Please Print Name and Address 


SESS ESESHESESESEHESESHSESESESEHEEEE 


THIS IS AN OFFICIAL MESSAGE FROM THE 
CITY GOVERNMENT OF MIAMI BEACH 
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proved 25¢ books published by Pock 
ket Books, Bantam Books, and New 
American Library of World Litera- 
ture. Books are designed for junion 
and-senior-highschool study. 

Listings of books and information 
the new may be ob 
tained from Scholastic Book Service, 
7 E. 12th St., New York 3. 


Child-Labor Legislation 

Tue American Parents Committee 
has started monthly publication of 
Washington Report on Legislation 
for Children—and What You Can Do 
about It. Subscription price is $2 fon 
one year. Write the committee at 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, for 
subscription blank. 

To receive a pamphlet on The 
Why and How of Amending the Fed- 
eral Child Labor Law, write the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16. 


about agency 


PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 


W. Earl Armstrong 


W. EARL ARMSTRONG, tormer dean 
of the School of Education at the 
University of Delaware, has succeeded 
Benjamin W. Frazier as associate 
chief for teacher education on the 
staff of the US Office of Education’s 
Division of Higher Education. Dr. 
Armstrong is a member of the NEA, 
the Department of Higher Education, 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, and the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


National YWCA Week 

Turee million women and girls in 
search of knowledge throng the 
YWCA’s of the United States each 
year. 

During National YWCA Week, 
April 24-30, visit your local YWCA. 
You will find there new avenues to 
learning in language, the creative arts, 
homemaking. In helping to broaden 
your skills, the YWCA is “your win- 
dow to the world.” 


National Music Week 
THEME for National Music Week, 
May 1-8, is ‘Music Strengthens Friend- 
ly Ties of Individuals, Groups, Na- 
tions.” A “Letter of Suggestions” for 
the observance may be obtained for 
3¢ from the National and Inter-Amer- 





’ THIRTY-NINTH YEAR 


Summer Sessions 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate oak undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require courses for certifi- 
cation, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple 
Summer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educational ad- 
vantages, the University—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phil- 
adelphia. 

Regular Sessions, June 27 to August § 

Post-Sessions, August 8 to September 16 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions 
Bulletin which lists the courses to be offered dur- 
ing the 1949 Summer Sessions. Address Office of 
the Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 
6th Session, July 4-August 12 
Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE tutors, 
three hours daily. Activities. M.A. Degree. 
All Mexican Faculty. Incorporated Dept. of 
University Studies, Mexico. G. |. Approved. 
Lodging private homes. Bulletin. 


DONALD CUSTER 
Box 413, Salida 19, Colorado 


THE READING TEACHER AGENCY 


Shillington Reading, Pennsylvania 


"A Reliable Service for Educators” 
Up-to-date Method of Registration 
Write Today for Information 





For a Western position join an old 


Western Agency 


WESTMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


MRS. B. F. WESTMORE, Mar. 


reliable 


36th year 
Old National Bank Bldg. 


Member N.A.T.A. 
Spokane, Wash. 





FOR SALE: Two 35mm Simplex projectors 


with rear shutters and 2000’ magazines with 
strong reflector arc lamps—arc volts 55— 
amperes 30. Complete with Webster sound 
heads, rectifiers and amplifiers. For full de- 
tails, write: CARL Q. LEE, Administration 
Building, Zion, Illinois. 





FOR SALE: Dimmer Switch-board, 16— 
4000 watt transformer type dimmers with 
cross connecting panel and 4 section control 
masters. For full details, write: CARL Q. 
LEE, Administration Building, Zion, Illinois. 
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ican Music Week Committee, 315 | 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. | 


National Mental Health Week | 


[oO STIMULATE citizen interest in 
the problems of mental health, the | 
US Junior Chamber of Commerce is 
making plans for a National Mental 
Health Week, April 24-30. Kits and 
materials may be obtained from Bart 
Berg, vicechairman, Public Health 
Committee, US Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Dearborn, Mich. 


Negro Health Week 


SPECIAL tribute is being paid to 
Booker T. Washington, who founded 
the Health-Week Movement in 1915, 
luring the 1949 observance of Na = . - i 
; Poe) ae tala THE SEINE AT PARIS, fabulous stream! There’s so much to do! The museums, ¢ )pera, ca- 
tional Negro Health Week, April 


; ; tri thedrals...and shopping, of course! Browse in bookstalls, antique shops. Evenings are gay! 
10. Theme of this year’s Health Week 


iss “Cooperate with Your Health 


\gencies and Your Neighbors for e 
— | Setter Health and Sanitation in Your h E 
Community.” hh rip to 


Easter Sea!s 


THE annual Easter Seal Campaign ..- That You’ve Long Dreamed of 
-March 17-April 17—is again being 
conducted to aid in the program of 
health and rehabilitation for handi 
capped Americans, regardless of race, 
color, creed, or the nature of thei 
disability. Motto for the campaign is 
‘Every Easter Seal You Buy Helps a 
Crippled Child!” Seals may be ob- 
tained from the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 
ll S$. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 
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Plan a holiday around France and 
build memories that will last a life- 
time! It’s a liberal education—a 
“must” for teachers. Enjoy France’s 
art and music, her culture and shrines. 

The food is exciting. You can ac- 
tually take a budget trip and reap 
creat rewards, It’s stimulating, it’s 


relaxing—it’s educational, it’s amus- 





es Cancer Research ing. And you ll find everything most 
cy FUNDs Ate - the American Can economical by American standards. 
a cer Society in 1948 have supported 
rs pew clinics, mobile detection centers, 
“ fellowships for research scientists and 


MARIE ANTOINETTE’S little mill at Petit 


physicians, information offices, home- Trianon. Versailles — but one of many 


_._ care programs, leaflets, and exhibits 
ior the public and for the physician. 
Other uses of the dollars collected 
in the control of cancer are numerous. 
The society's statisticians say that 
16,000 persons with cancer will prob : ‘ 
ably be saved in 1949 by early diag VaRven: mee — wat eae ourehen, 
nosis and prompt, pt oper treatment. PRICES: Cost of living and travel low. 
Contributions for the 1949 campaign | For reservations and information see your 
being conducted during April should friendly travel agent. For booklets, maps, 
sctors |e sent to “Cancer,” care of your local etc. write Dept. X, Box 221, NewYork 10 
with |postofhice. 


interesting short excursions from Paris. 


HOTELS: Comfortable, with good serv- 


ice, moderate prices. 


FOOD: Ample, varied, famous cuisine. 











5s FRENCH NATIONAL 
’ d lOO ee ee ee ee 
Il de- A TRIBUTE TO... TOURIST OFFICE 
ation [-—__ EEE EEE As of, gency 0 the Ministry of Publi 
wary exbcdavtesen | ibe FOOD AND SERVICE are unsurpassed. 
John Callahan Taste coq au vin or escargots de Bour- 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES peers The Siva Ress: ale ae 
16—} Retirement of John Callahan, SAN FRANCISCO * MONTREAL eo a — Soe a, 





: i , . yroper wines, have extra savor on the spot. 
with }Wisconsin state superintendent of ae P 


ontrol 


LO. [Continued on page 314} | “TRAVEL BUILDS TRADE AND PROMOTES PEACE“ 
linois. 
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Je College of Education 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


sery School. Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
ervation center. On Chicago's lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates Fall, Midyear and 
Summer Term Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER. Pres. Box 916D EVANSTON, ILL 


SPANISH 


THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 


Conversation School 


July 4 - Aug. 12 


MEXICO 


REGISTRAR 


Mary F. Wise, Box 343, Oblong, Illinois 
UNIVERSITY oF WYOMING 


Saltillo | 





OOLEST 
UMMERTZ 


SCHOOL 


IN AMERICA— 


1949 Program 
FULL QUARTER TEN WEEKS 


First Term June 13 to July 15 
Second Term July 18 to Aug. 19 


GRADUATE & UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
in Education, Liberal Arts, and 
Commerce and Industry leading to 
Bachelors, Masters, & Doctors Degrees 


FEATURES — International Affairs Insti 
tute, Creative Arts Workshop, Science 
Camp, Workshops in Curriculum 
Elementary, Secondary, School Ad 
ministration, Recreation Leadership 





Audio Visual, and Community-School 


COMBINE RECREATION WITH STUDY IN 
THE SUNNY SCENIC WEST 


Fourteen Tours including Yellow- 
stone, Teton, Grand Canyon, Glacier 
National, Estes, and Black Hills Parks 
—Recreation Camp, Riding Academy 


(UNIVERSITY oF 
WYOMING —~ 


iILARAMIE WYOMING~ 


Director Summer Session, Dept. N 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 


I ATI iia ctnacitnsantsStiignidoconsoneinnbintienisiapeaasannaaeaiaisbil 


: A IIE. csciutscctcnsenocsocecsectnceseabensolnonmn 
Special Interest... 
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[Continued from page 313] 
schools, this July will mark the com 
pletion of 64 years in education. Stat 
state di 


superintendent for 28 years, 


rector of vocational education foi 
31 vears in state school ac 


Mr. ¢ 
superintendents. 


Arthur B. Moehlman 


Dr. MOrHLMAN 
editorial stafl 
last 


three, and 


ministration, ‘allahan is “dean” 


ot state 


from the 
Si hools 


resigned 
of the 
following 


Nation's 


Decembei three vears 
on the magazine's editorial board and 
1947, Dr. 
MoehIman relinquished all respon 
except the writing of 
Arthur H. 
Dr. 


tinue in this capacity. 


Dale R. Rice 


26 vears as its editor, In 


sibilities edi 
and 
Managing 


Rice became 


will 


torials, 


editor. Rice con 


Dace R. Rice, superintendent of 
Mentor, Ohio, Highschool for 25 
vears, was recently honored for his 
vears of service bv both school and 
community. Faculty members of the 
highschool held a dinner in Mr. Rice’s 


honor on February 23, 


and on March 
23 the Mentor Civic Club presented 
Mr. Rice with the annual 


outstanding community 


award fon 
leadership 


and service. 
Walter A. Zaugg 
Dr. ZAUGG, 


partinent of 
State 


the De 
Education, Bowling 
Universitv, Ohio, 
been named “Golden Rule Honor 
Citizen” of his citv. The Bowling 
Green Junior Chamber of Commerce 
awarded him a 
pin in 
Civic 


chairman ol 


Green has 


gold-diamond-ruby 
recognition of 
The 
chapter is named for Dr. 


his numerous 
FTA 
Zaugg. 


activities. university 


Teachers of Glassport 
Pa., 


GLASSPORT, American Legion 


Post No. 443 paid tribute to both 
George Washington and “those who 
teach the freedoms of life that = in- 


spired our forefathers in the build 


ing of a new nation, the teachers of 
America” at a community dinner on 
February 22. Guests were 61 active 


and retired teachers from public and 
parochial schools in the community. 


Lois McCornack 


THe St. Charles, Ll., Community 
Highschool recently dedicated a me 
morial room in the classroom where 


Lois McCornack taught American 


history for many years until her death 
in 1944. 
Ten quotations from Lincoln's pub 
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“| found my career 
on the 
third try!” 





that I failed in 


first two 
10bs,”’ writes Ed- 
ward L., Sittler, Jr. of Uniontown, Pa. 


“But I was dissatisfied with my prog- 
ress. So one day I took stock of myself. 
“What did I want out of life? Well, 
my wife and I liked to travel, and do 
. and I felt capable 
a larger income. Above all, I 
wanted to know that I was doing work 
my neighbors recognized as important. 
“So I tried a third career. I became a 
Mutual Life Field Underwriter. For 10 
years now, with time out for the Army, 
I’ve devoted myself to building security 
for the families of my community. Do I 
have what I wanted? Decidedly yes! My 
income has increased substantially and 
it is steadily rising. I enjoy a professional 
standing and I have plenty of leisure 
for hobbies and outside activities.” 


community work . 


of earning 


* * 7 


Are vou seeking a career that gives full 
scope to your abilities? We invite you 
to find out more about the opportunities 
offered to you in a life insurance selling 
career by sending for our free booklet, 
“The Career for Me?”’ which includes a 
preliminary test to help determine your 
aptitude. If your score is favorable, the 
Mutual Life Manager nearest you will 
explain our excellent on-the-job training 
And you'll find that the Mutual 
Lifetime Compensation Plan provides 
liberal commissions and a comfortable 
retirement income. 


course. 


The coupon below may open the door 
to success for you. Mail it today, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street New York 5, N.Y. 





FOR FREE BOOKLET—‘‘THE CAREER FOR ME?’'— 
ADDRESS DEPT. 13 





Name Age 


Home 
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ic statements which were thought to 
ye of great importance in teaching the 
xinciples of American ideals were 
elected by Paul Angle, executive di- 
ector of the Chicago Historical So- 
iety. Each of the quotations was il- 
ustrated with paintings by Lane New- 
jerry, historical artist. 


Iman E. Schatzmann Durfee 


Mrs. Durrer, former secretary of 
he Committee on Rural Education 


|é the Farm Foundation, Chicago, II1., 
iiiied in Nurnberg, Germany, on Jan- 


ary 8 as the result of injuries in an 
utomobile accident. 

She had studied the problems of ru- 
al schools in both Europe and the 
Ynited States, and her observations 
vere incorporated in her book, The 
fountry School at Home and Abroad, 
published by the University of Chi- 
ago Press in 1942. 


Sebee D. Rowley 


Pupits of Sebee D. Rowley, a teach- 
# in the Webster Groves, Mo., public 
chools since 1911, are making their 
ontribution to the American Cancer 
society this year as a memorial to her 
nemory. Miss Rowley died of cance 
m February 5, 1949. 


Gabriel Houston 


GABRIEL Houston, a teacher and el- 
mentary principal in Mississippi 
chools for over 50 vears, died at her 
amily home in Oxford on December 
1, 1948. Miss Houston was a charter 
member of the NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals and 
erved as the department’s state repre- 
entative from Mississippi until her 
retirement in 1945. 


W. E. Wenner 


W. E. WENNER, superintendent of 
Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, schools for 
{0 years, died on January 13, 1949, at 
the age of 77. Dr. Wenner was a life 
member of the NEA and served as 
president of the Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers Association in 1937. 
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HERE AND THERE 
Public Opinion—Only Effective 
Pressure Group 
A sERVICE of special interest to local 
ind state associations is that found in 
he Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 
‘ol. IV, which is a comprehensive 


_pummary of the work of the members 


ril 19 


pf Congress in 1948, both as individ- 
[Continued on page 316] 
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The New England Workshop 


on Good Schools and Teaching 


A FRIENDLY place for relaxed study of the school problems of the 
teacher, the administrator, the parent, the community and the 


Also: Counselling, Arts, Crafts, Use 

of Films, Intercultural Relations. 
In the beautiful Green Mountains, near forests, lakes and streams. 
Trips to Montreal and other historic centers. 


child, with an expert staff. 









Re a 


eh PLO PLT 


glass of milk 


For Information. Write. Box D 


GODDARD COLLEGE 


TEACHERS AGENCY ‘seners 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
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In a recent survey made among 1,334 school 
children in two Indiana schools, only 4% 
reported eating a good breakfast. Throughout 
the country, schools are recognizing the need 
for devoting part of their health education to 
teach this important nutrition lesson. Cereal 
Institute offers FREE as a service to teachers 
two breakfast teaching units, prepared in 
cooperation with educational and nutritional 
authorities and tested on a nation-wide basis 
in classrooms. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the 
betterment of national nutrition 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


*From the report of Greenwich, Conn. ‘‘Eat a Good Breakfast’ 


Campaign sponsored by the Greenwich Nutrition Committee of 
the Greenwich Tuberculosis and Health Association 


Only / out of 30 ate 
a Good Breakfast 


School nurse in Greenwich, Connecticut learned the 
need for breakfast from children’s letters written to her.* 





July 5- August 13 


e PLAINFIELD 
VERMONT 


Everyone knows how great is the need for 
in every classification of education 
cach executive in order to helo the student 
in his charge Is seeking opportunity to give 
advancement to teachers. Through our offices 
so many outstanding opportunities are pre 
sented to teachers and administrators. Our 
service is nationwide Member N.AT.A 





Send post card for either’ 
or both of these tested 
teaching units: 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 

Specify BU Breakfast 
Teaching Unit. 


FOR 4th AND 5th 
GRADE LEVELS 

Specify EU Elementary 
Breakfast Teaching Unit. 


Both units include teacher’s 
source book, basic breakfast 
pattern wall chart, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Meal Pattern Chart 
and 20 students’ notebook 
folders. 
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| nomics, Education, Engineering, English 


UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONT 


Summer Session— 
July 5-Aug. 16 


WRITE FOR CATALOG .. . Study in 
Vermont's lake-and-mountain country. 
Graduate and undergraduate study in 
Liberal Arts and Education, including 
Guidance. Workshops and demon- 
stration schools. Entertainment and 
recreational program. 

~\ Director Sun er Session 

BURLINGTON 6, VERMONT 


ON-LAKE-CHAMPLAIN 


ATTEND 


| SUMMER SCHOOL 


IN THE 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, located 
in the foothills of the Rockies, a mile 
above sea level and in sight of per- 
petual snow, has a superior environ- 
ment for effective summer study. Un- 
surpassed climate and recreational 
advantages are combined with ex- 
cellent faculty, libraries, labora- 
tories, and buildings. New perma- 
nent housing facilities are now avail- 
able. 


Two Five-Week Terms 


@ JUNE 20 to JULY 22 
JULY 25 to AUGUST 26 


Graduate and undergraduate courses 
are offered in Anthropology, Art, Biol- 
ogy, Business, Chemistry, Classics, Eco- 


and Speech, Geography, Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Library Science, Law, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Educa- 
tion, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Sociology. 








Special features include teacher educa- 
tion workshops, language houses, crea- 
tive arts program, and conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


@ COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


For complete information, write to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
University of Colo., Boulder, Colo., Dept. S 


Name 
St. and No. 


I  ——————————————————— 
Early Application for Admission is Advised 


J 
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[Continued from page $15] 

uals and as a group. A large speed in 
dex carries cross-references, votes 
bills, committee action, and stands ol 
major organizations. Under each Con 
eressman’s name is listed major. ac- 
tions and stands, all bills introduced, 
and amendments to legislation. 

Definitely a library” service, the 
Congressional Quarterly Almanac {is 
sued annually] is also valuable to 
classes in history and government. 
First published: in 1945, the Almanac 
is intended, according to the editors, 
to “help make public opinion the only 
effective pressure group in the coun- 
try.” 1948. 512p. 925. Available only 
from Congressional Quarterly News 
Features, 732 17th St. N.W., Wash 
ineton 6, D.C. 


Intercultural Program 

RacHtet Davis DuBots, author of 
‘\ Tension Area Becomes a Neigh 
borhood” in the February JOURNAL, 
is director of the Workshop for Cul- 
tural Democracy with headquarters at 
204 East 18th St., New York 3. Read- 
ers who wish help with an intercul 
tural program are urged to send in- 
quiries to Dr. DuBois. 


ne ee EEO EOE 


‘THE JOURNAL 


oo SeeEOeEOeeeSE 


An Invitation 

CoLtumMN short shorts, always wel- 
come, have been among Tur Jour- 
NAL'S most popular features published 
during this year. Do you have a 300- 
word fictionalized story or human- 
interest account which you wish to 
submit for possible use in the NEA 
JOURNAL? 

You are invited also to send in briet 
items for consideration In connection 
with the “Recess” page. Especially 
sought are classroom sayings of chil- 
dren. 

Have you or your students drawn 
any cartoons which would be appro 
priate and timely for THe JOURNAL? 


Journal Articles Reprinted 

THe Newburgh, N. Y., Teachers 
\ssociation recently placed an ad in 
the Newburgh News which was based 
on the chart, ““The United States Can 
\fford ‘To Pay for Good Schools,” ap- 
pearing in the December 1948 Jour 
NAL article, “The Critical Need for 
More Schools and More Teachers.” 


A Savings Account of Poetry 


REPRINTED in the guest column of 
the Tulsa World [Oklahoma] was 
[Continued on page 319] 
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Art Department 


NEW MEXICO 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Silver City, N. M. 


Invites students and teachers interested in ar} 
and craftsmen wishing to pursue specialized 
fields to study in a mountain environment uniquely 
suited to creative work. 

Painting » Design » Print Making « Figure Drawing , 


Sculpture .« Lapidary « Leatherwork . Ceramics . 
Enameling « Jewelry and Metal Work .« Weaving 


Offered both summer and winter 


TRAVEL...Study...Play in any of the 
7 Oregon Summer Sessions. A distinguished 
staff of visiting and resident instructors... 
a wealth of adventure... plus the study of 
your choice in “air conditioned” Oregon. 
Undergraduate work can be completed in 
any session — Graduate work completed at 
the University of Oregon, Oregon State 
College or the Portland Sessions which com 
bines courses from all Oregon institutions. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 

Eugene, Opens June 20 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Opens June 20 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Portland, Opens June 20 
INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY 
Coos Bay, Opens June 20 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Monmouth, Opens June 15 


EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
La Grande, Opens June 15 


SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Ashland, Opens June 15 


For further information or catalog write 


Director of Summer Sessions 


ws, OREGON STATE SYSTEM 


4 


> 

Ve #2 OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
{gc 'F Room 207 C, 220 S.W. Alder St. 
cS PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Educatio 
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Lattermath 


Two New York teachers, walking 
down the street, overheard one boy 
sy to another, “Look out for the 
ladies!” 

“They ain’t ladies!” his companion 
asserted. ““They’re teachers!” 

The teachers (possessing that treas- 
ure of treasures, a sense of humor) 
smiled. Whereupon Small Boy Num- 
ber One said, “They ain’t teachers; 
they're laughing.” 


Ce 


He that falls in love with himself 
will have no rivals. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Res 
C= 


Who's Fooling Whom? 


Gretchen said to her mother, 
“My teacher sure believes what 
you think.” 

“What's that?” 

“That you can catch more flies 
with molasses than you can with 
vinegar.” 

—RUTH ELLIOTT, teacher, Wash- 
ington School, Lima, Ohio. 


No More Fairy-Tales 


I was telling my four-year-old son 
about, “When I was a boy, going to a 
little rural school—” 

When I finished, he looked at me 
with a glint in his eye and began, 
‘Now let me tell a story, Daddy. When 
| was @ man—” —THEODORE SCHOR, 
principal, Holmes Marshall School, 
Yew Brunswick, N. J. 


Maximized and Finalized 


Rounp-up of educational clichés 
shows that many speakers and writers 
witer from an “it” addiction: “It has 
become increasingly evident that... . 
lt-has been repeatedly said that. 

It was decided that... . It appears 
to the writer that... . It is not sug- 
gested that... .” 

Edgar Dale, Ohio State University, 
has declared war on: “Most difficult 
of solution. . . . Many factors must be 
laken into consideration. . . . Refer- 
tnce has already been made to... . 
Cognizance must be given to. .. .” 

Put these on your black list: “Im- 
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E flec- 
. . Visuali- 
zation of the implications of. 3 
Available evidence would tend to in- 
dicate that it is not unreasonable to 


99 


suppose. ee 


plementation of the plan. 
tuation of the program. 


And beware of a new horror popu- 
lar in Washington: ““These data have 
not been maximized, nor have they 
been finalized.”—Educator’s Washing- 
ton Dispatch. 


Professional Ruts Too? 

A motorist tells of a large sign 
posted where some Minnesota 
highway construction began: 
“Choose your rut carefully. You 
will be in it for the 
miles.” 


Had You Heard About: 


30BBY, who asked 
do his arithmetic? 

Che mother [according to North 
Carolina Education| answered, “No, 
son, it wouldn’t be right.” 

“Maybe it wouldn't,” said Bobby 
to his mother, “but you could try.” 


next 25 


his mother to 


Atomic Abominable 


UN TRANSLATORS, we are told, ran 
into difficulties when they tried 
translate “atom bomb” into Chinese 


LO 


They settled for Yuentse-t’an—‘“‘an 
abominable little thing which ex- 
plodes.”’ 

a 


Some persons ave like weather vanes; 
they show which way the wind blow 
but others like the 
determine which way the wind should 


blow. 


are mountains 


—FRANCES E. WILLARD 


i 


te 


The Family Tree 


In a discussion of early types 
of habitations, one student asked 
why anyone would live in tree 
houses. 

Another promptly spoke up, 
“Oh, they were branch offices.” 
—EVELYN FOARD, Trinidad, Colo 





AS A FIFTH-GRADER SEES US 


dower rat 


Sawneccat owt 
Vernet art 
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“Not Very Good” 


Tue JourNAL hasn’t many readers 
in the five-to-ten-year age bracket. 
Maybe it wouldn’t have any at all 
were it not for the loyalty of the chil- 
dren in our own family! 

Last week, the ten-year-old 
mented that he’d been thinking about 
some ways of improving THE Jour- 
NAL. 

“For one thing,” he said, “it has 
too many big words in it.” 

For another thing, he thinks we 
need cartoons to give teachers sugges- 


com- 






“Better” 
DRAWINGS BY ERNEST RTE SA mi 


tions on what to do and not to do. 

“Suppose a teacher keeps a boy in 
after school because he’s been bad o1 
hasn’t learned something right, and 
then she doesn’t help him or pay any 
attention to him. Just making him 
‘stay in’ 
When she keeps him in, 
to explain what’s the matter and how 
he can do better.” 

Yesterday he showed us some draw- 
ings to make his point clearer. Well 


it’s an idea, anyway. 


isn’t going to do any good. 
she ought 
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[Continued from page 316] 
Goldie Caper Smisth’s article, “A Sav 
ings Account of Poetry,” which ap 
peared in the January JOURNAL. 


Help Wanted 

You are invited to send in your 
suggestions for the content of next 
year’s JOURNALS. Thruout the year, the 
statf plans and revises JOURNAL sched 
ules to give you the kinds of articles 
you want, but during April the basic 
themes are formulated. Your sugges 
tions at this time will help us in the 
general planning for the year. 








CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 









July 5 — August 13 
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RHYMES AND VERSE 


( 


Go West, young man 


oo 








Graduate and undergraduate —and woman—for 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
University of Idaho 
June 13 to Aug. 6 


Lyric for Literacy 
Take my hand, thru lands unknown 
lead me to the road’s beginning. 
Take my hand, thru lands unknown 
Lead me to the source of learning. 
Take my hand, that I may see—the 
rise of stars—and planets shine. 
Take my hand that I may feel—an eq- 
uity in wisdom mine, 
To be « ompanion to the world—to see. 
Come, take my hand—and lead me. 


study in Arts and Sciences, Edu- 
cation, Agriculture, Home Eco- 


nomics, Industrial 





and Labor 





Relations. 
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e . . . 

No Non-resident tuition 
In The Finger Lakes Region 7 


Address card for bulletin 














For the Announcement 





Address: 
Director of the Summer Session 
245 Goldwin Smith Hall 
Ithaca, New York 


Dept. S, 





rPAUBE CHEYFITZ 


—_—-™. 


University of Idaho, 








Oe 





Moscow, Idaho 


LIFE MEMBERS 


2s 


Six New NEA Life Members 
CALIFORNIA—Harold W. Kaar 
ConNecTICUT—Douglas Rugh 
District OF CoL_umMBiA—H, Murray 

Schere 
FLoRIDA—Eva Dixon 
MASSACHUsSETTS—Harold W. Copp 
OKLAHOMA—A. R. Tarpley 


one 





CAMP AND CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 


PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS 


Against Medical Expenses Resulting from 
Iliness or Accident 

Policy covers doctor bills, surgical charges, 
hospital confinement costs, nurses’ fees, 
X-rays, etc. for each person; up to $500 on 
any accident, $100 on any illness and $1,000 
in case of accidental death. 

The Cost is Amazingly Low 
Write for Information Today 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BROADWAY AT WAYNE FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 













FOR YOUR INFORMATION 
NEA headquarters: 120] 16th St. N.W.. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
Next meeting of Representative As- 
sembly: Boston, Mass., July 3-8. 
Federal aid: See pages 243 and 270 of 
this JOURNAL, 





NEA Code of Ethics: Personal Growth 
Leaflet No. 135. Free from NEA. 

Victory Action Program Goals: See 
September 1948 JourNAL, pages 360-61. 





LET US ASSUME YOUR EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE FOR EDUCATORS — EDUCATORS AVAILABLE FOR POSITIONS 
NO COMMISSIONS CHARGED! 


, . YOUR REQUEST WILL IMMEDIATELY RECEIVE OUR BEST EFFORTS 
NEA departments, committees, com- 


aie . FREE INFORMATION! NO OBLIGATION! CHECK YOUR CHOICE BELOW. 
missions, and councils: Complete into1 | | WOULD LIKE TO ENROLL FOR A POSITION 


“| | NEED TEACHERS FOR SUMMER SCHOOL OR FALL VACANCIES 


NEA Platform and Resolutions: NEA 
Handbook, pages 377-91. 


mation, Handbook, pages 291-358. | 
. . . - | 
Affiliated associations: State, 52. Local 


2508 See page 96:99 of Handbook, 1948, || | MAME vvss-vessevsssresseteseteneeenaaaasgrggsttner ct me 
ior information about affiliating. 


| 
| 
NEA membership, February 28, 1949: | ont OEE ' swish teecnamelieadamai .. STATE... 
99°" | 
112.357. } FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, WRITE US TODAY 


TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE 
| "A National Directory for Your P rofessional Progress” 
BOX 395-D, GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


NEA dues: See page 242 of this Jour- 
NAL. 





[Continued on page 320] 
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toms Camnainis Plamen! Soon 


HOME EC TEACHERS 


Seeking positions, and 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


Seeking Home Ec 


mean “SS 


For Principals and Teachers 
We absolutely 
of work; 


leachers 








EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
Commercial Distributors 
307 Fifth Ave. Dept. M, New York 16, N. 








VACATION 


guarantee $540 for 90 days 
and large additional earnings for 
uccessful work. Write for full information. 


5210 Morningside Road, Minneapolis, 16, Minn. 


A confidential service, operated on a national basis, 
providing service in all fields of Home Economics. 
Under management of Elsa Wallin Louis, a graduate 
Home Economist with several years experience in 
the teaching and business fields of Home Economics. 


BOOK MSS. WANTED 
PROMPT BOOK PUBLICATION, complete 
services include editorial, production and 


distribution facilities for books and 
pamphlets. 


Write Dept 






SA for‘ 


We Can Publish Your Book”’ 
rut Exposition Press 
New York 7, N.Y. 










Y. 154 Nassau Street 








NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we'hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 






8 New 
*HOW-T0-D0-IT”’ 
Booklets 


Just published by 


Film Council of America 


With reac her ana parent ¢ ups all over the a 
é . ecie Preview 
country dencing a constantly growing interest In é 
. I , f rs 
audio-visual education on a cooperative community level, . 


perhaps the Film Council 


help you help your school, P. T. A. or community. 


The Film Council is at vour service on a 


2 . : 
community level as a non-pront, Don- 


political «‘clearing house’’ for 
coordinating the efforts of producers, 


distributors, and users of cultural, 


of America might be able to 






training, and educational films. Whatever your problems 


Here are the 8 titles in the series: 


e ** HOW 
MUNITY USE 
films; distributor lists, etc 


—on selecting, ordering, booking 


or questions about films, here’s an 


authentic, reliable source for answers. 


TO OBTAIN AND SCREEN FILMS FOR COM- 


The Film Council's eight new booklets, 


with clear, simple information are each 


@ **HOW TO EVALUATE FILMS FOR COMMUNITY USE : 


— analysis of problems of community groups 


e **HOW TO CONDUCT A SURVEY 


of group activities, etc, 


e **HOW 
FILM WORKSHOPS 
technical skull 

@ **HOW TO ORGANIZE 
showings, 


tor planning 


e **HOW 


films as basis of forum 


e **HOW TO 
MATION CENTER 
Cally 


TO FORM A FILM COUNCIL”’ 


ouncils, Constitutions, etc. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for real 
chewing satisfaction. 
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OF COMMUNITY 
FILM NEEDS AND RESOURCES’ — questionnaires, lists 


TO ORGANIZE AND CONDUCT COMMUNITY 
—to increase utilization of films, 


A FILM FESTIVAL’ 
selecting films, etc. 


IRGANIZE A COMMUNITY FILM INFOR- 
— material and information to 


with lists of 





designed to aid in a particular phase of 
film use for school, club, and commu- 
nity. They are offered at a cost of 15¢ 
each, or the complete set of 8 for $1, 


postpaid. 


- helps if further interested, just write directly to 


Film Council of America, 6 West 


TO CONDUCT A COMMUNITY FILM FORUM 
— methods of planning discussion meetings with 


Ontario Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


















[Continued from page 319] 


Aout Gournal Authors 


Milton S. Eisenhower came to the pres 
dency of Kansas State College in 1943 fro 
the Office of War Information, of whic 
he was associate director. 



































Clarence E. Beeby was granted an lf 
month leave of absence by the New Zealan 
government to serve in his present capaci} 
with Unesco. Dr. Beeby has been directo 
of education for New Zealand for the pa 
eight years. 


Elmer F. Pflieger and Grace L. Westé 
are staff members of the Citizenship Edu 
cation Study of the Detroit Public Schoalg 
and Wayne University. JOURNAL readeng 
will recall “Can Develop Bett 
Citizens?” in the September 1948 iss 
written by the director of th 
Stanley Dimond. 


Schools 
which was 


study, 


Earl J. McGrath, new US Commissioné 
of Education, is author of a number 
hooks including Toward General Educatio 
Science in General Fducation, and Soca 


Science in General Education. 


Hamden L. Forkner, past-president off 
the United Business Education Association) 
is coauthor of Correlated Dictation an@ 
Transcription, published by Heath in 1944 


Arnold Joyal is chairman of the NE 
Committee on Tax Education and Schod 
Finance. 


Bessie Kibbey Lacy formerly was on t 
faculty at teachers colleges in Washington 
D. C., and Harrisonburg, Va., and at t 
University of North Carolina. 


Edward M. Tuttle is a member of t 
editorial committee of the American Tex 
book Publishers Institute, which is com 
posed of 45 member companies. 


Last spring Marjorie E. Wycoft traveled 
thruout the United States recruiting teach# 
for the American Dependents School§ 
Overseas. As a result, some 300 American 
teachers are now teaching in the overseag 
command. 


ers 


Tuli Columpus is legislative chairmaw 
of the Dearborn, Mich., Council of PT, 
\s a friend of federal aid to education, sh 
has worked vigorously and continually with 
educational and lay groups. 


Our youngest author this month—we ver 
ture to guess, tho we do not inquire into 
the ages of our contributors!—is Carel 
Burke, a college sophomore. 


Loula Grace Erdman is author of Fair Is 
the Morning, Separate Star, and the prize. 
winning novel, Years of the Locust. 


GRADUATE student Theodore H. Copeland, 
Jr., hopes to receive his master’s degree in 
educational administration from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, this June. 


Years of experience with the Federal 
Trade Commission’ in exposing spurious —y 
educational institutions have qualified Wik 
liam L. Pencke to write with authority ong 
“Degrees for Sale.” 


Kendric N. Marshall was formerly a pw 
fessor at Lingnan University in South China 
and at Harvard. 
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